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ITH the coming of the New Year. every reader of The Progres- 
sive Farmer can find no better job than that of planning to 
make 1916 a banner year in substantial progress and achieve- 
ment. The old year is behind us, and the best that it can offer us now 
are the lessons from its experiences: the New Y2a. ne iuture, is 
ahead. with boundless opportunities for every ciear-thinking, clean- 
living. hard-hitting Southern man and boy. How can we realize on 
these opportunities? What can we. each and every one of us, do to 
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essential. Neighbor must join with neighbor and buy in large lots and 
at wholesale prices what hitherto has been bought in small lots at re- 
tail prices; neighbor must join with neighbor and sell livestock, grain, 
hay, cotton and cotton seed by the carload and the trainload, rather 
than by the wagonload—getting benefits, too, from scientific grading 
and good appearance rather than suffering losses from hodge-podge 
marketing without regard for grades or looks. Thus and thus only can 
we obtain the fullest possible returns from the crops we have grown. 











FAT CATTLE, FAT FIELDS AND PRETTY HOMES—IDEALS TO AIM AT DURING THE NEW YEAR 


Courtesy N. & W. Ry. 





make our farms, our homes, our communities a little better, a little 
happier, bring them a little nearer to that goodness and perfection at 
which all effort should aim? It seems to us that here are some of the 
ways: 

1. Our farms must be made to produce more per acre and per farm 
worker, and we must learn for all time to keep at home, for our own 





3. Finally, as we pointed out last week, we must learn to know and 
love our neighborhoods, for only by so knowing them and loving them 
can we work unceasingly that they may be made better and happier 
places to live in. The community must become a-solidified unit, with 
definite plans for community betterment and upbuilding, rather than a 
helter-skelter of opposing, non-coéperative forces, without cohesion 
and without concerted effort. There are 





enjoyment and enrichment, the products 
of our labor, rather than expend them as 
we have in the past for what we should 
have grown ourselves. In a word, we 
must make our fields fat, mellow and 
fruitful, and we must inaugurate—right 
now—a live-at-home policy that will make 
us forever independent of the grain, hay 
and meat of the North and West. This 
means a ‘‘carpet of green’’ on every acre 
in winter, crop rotations, plenty of live- 
stock for meat, milk and butter, and the 
production of cotton, tobacco, peanuts, 
etc., as surplus crops that, when sold, 
will be practically clear, net profit. This 
is step No. 1 on the road to independence 
and better living. 

2. We must pay more attention to the 
business side of farming—to more ad- 
vantageous buying and more profitable 
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boys and girls to be trained for life’s tasks, 
and the best of schools and the best of 
teachers are none too good for them; there 
are Communities waiting to be knit to- 
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and purpose. To help in this great work 
is a privilege; even more; it is a duty that 
we all owe. ; 

Are your efforts, Dear Reader, pledged 
to the attainment of these ends? Are you 
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gether by the common ties of united effort 
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LL TOGETHER NOW FOR PROGRESS IN 1916 
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11 resolved to make yourself a better farmer 
17 individually ; to increase your profits | 

a eee oe through coédperative buying and selling ; 

17 | to join heart and soul with your neigh- 

18 | bors in plans for community improvement? 

22 | If so, then you may indeed expect 1916 to 

. © ee el hw vel hvewl«€626] bea banner year, a golden year indeed, 
. ee ee el el el 6274 When the record of your life is made 
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selling. To do this codperative effort is 
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Reading for the Whole Family 
All | rey meg make special rates to other publishers and we.are 
glad to give our Progressive Farmer readers ‘the -benefit of all 
special prices we get. 


We have tried to arrange these clubs to 
meet the wishes of all. 


EXTRA SPECIAL 
CLUB ‘NUMBER B 


The Progressive ‘Farmer 
10 months .. . .$0.85 
4 Splendid’Grape Vines  .50 
Farmer’s Business Book 
and Almanac for ’16  .10 
Regular value . . $1.45 
Our Special Price only $1.00 











The Progressive Farmer’s 


Special Club Offers 


No Substitution Can Be Made, Order 
by Club Number 


$1.25—Bargain Offer No. 1—$1.25 
1 year’s subscription to The 
gressive Farmer, 
1 year to Today's Magazine, 
1 year to Kansas City Weekly Star. 


1 copy ‘‘Farmers Business Book and 
Almanac for 1916.” 


Pro- 


$1.25—Bargain Offer No. 2—$1.25 
1 year’s subscription to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 
4 Splendid Grapevines, 


$2.00 Value—All for’$1.25 Bargain 
$1.50—Bargain Offer No. 3—$1.50 


1 year’s subscription to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, 
A Keen Kutter Signature Knife. 


$2.00 Value—All for $1.50 Bargain 


$1.50—Bargain Offer No. 4—$1.50 
1 year’s subscription to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


1 copy “How Farmers’ 
and Doubie Profits.’ 


1 year to Today’s Magazine. 


$2.25 Value—All for $1.50 Bargain 
$2.00—Bargain Offer No. 5—$2.00 


A (2) two-year subscription to The 
Progressive Farmer. 

1 year to Today’s Magazine, 

1 year to Boys’ Magazine. 

1 year to Kansas City Weekly Star. 


$2.85 Value—aAll for $2.00 Bargain 


Codperate 


$2.00—Bargain Offer No. 6—$2.00 
A (2) two-year subscription to The 
Progressive Farmer. 


1 copy “Where Half the World Is 
Waking Up,” 


1 year to Kansas City Weekly Star. 
$3.00 Value—All for $2.00 Bargain 


$3.00—Bargain Offer No. 7—$3.00 
A (8) three-year subscription to 
The Progressive Farmer. 


A Two-bladed Stag Handle 
nife. 


Splendid Grapevines, 

year to The Housewife. 

year to Boys’ Magazine. 

year to Kansas City Weekly Star. 
year to the Poultry Tribune. 


$5.25 Value—All for $3.00 Bargain 


Jack 


$3.00—Bargain Offer No. 8—$3.00 
A (3) three-year subscription 
The Progressive Farmer. 
A Keen Kutter Signature Knife. 
4 Splendid Grapevines. 
A Myers’ Sewing Awl. 


$4.00 Value—All for $3.00 Bargain 


$3.00 Bargain Offer No. 9—$3.00 


A (3) three-year subscription to 
The Progressive Farmer. 


A Leather-bound, Flexible, Indexed, 
Teachers’ Bible. 


$4.50 Value—All for $3.00 Bargain 


$300—Bargain Offer No. 10—$3.00 


A (38) three-year subscription to 
The Progressive Farmer, 


A Leather-bound, Flexible, 
Standard Dictionary. 


$4.50 Value—All for $3.00 Bargain 


Indexed 








The Progressive Farmer 


Better than ever in 1916; the nineteen Specials alone 
worth the subscription price, or the Good Farming 
talks for boys or the Housekeeping talks for girls, to 
say nothing of all the old standard features. 

Today’s Magazine for Women 


A thoroughly high class woman’s magazine of home- 
making, dressmaking, fashions, cooking, good stories 
and general literature. 


Kansas City Weekly Star 


A bright, clean, sparkling independent weekly paper 
from Kansas City, Mo., giving a fine review of all the 
world’s news every week. 


Thrice-a-Week New York World 


Coming every other day, it isa near-daily, as full of 
of news as an egg is of meat. 


The Boys’ Magazine 
A monthly magazine of stories and articles for boys. 
The Grapevines 


Our grapevine offer includes one each of the Delaware, 
Concord, N‘agara and Moore’s Early varieties, a whole 
summer of delicious eating. 


Keen Cutter Signature Knife 


An unusually good, serviceable knife, with your name 
and address beautifully printed on it. 


‘How Farmers Cooperate and Double Profits”’ 
A 250-page book for making business men of farmers. 
The World’s Standard Dictionary 


Almost an unabridged, over 600 pages and 1200illustra- 
tions. 


‘“‘Where Half the World Is Waking Up”’ 


Clarence Poe’s book of travel around the world. 











(Write your order in a letter if you do not wish to cut your paper.) 


If you wish a Binder for your 1916 copies of The Progressive 
Farmer, add 40c. to your remittance and putan X mark here 





If you wish a copy of our “1916 Farm Record Book and AIl- 


manac,’’ add 10c. to your remittance and put an X mark here 











The Progressive Farmer’s 


Special Club Offers 


No Substitution Can Be Made, Order 
by Club Number 


$1.75—Bargain Offer No. 11—$1.75 
1 year’s subscription to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, 


1 year’s subscription to three-times- 
a-week New York World. 


1 year’s subscription to Todays’ 
Magazine, 


1 year’s subscription to The Boys’ 
Magazine, 


$3.50 Value All for a $1.75 Bargain 


$1.75—Bargain Offer No. 12—$1.75 
1 year’s subscription to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


1 year’s subscription to weekly Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 


1 year’s subscription to 


Todays’ 
Magazine, 


1 year’s 


subscription 
Tribune. 


to Poultry 
$2.75 Value All for a $1.75 Bargain 


LUCKY NO. 13. 
$2.00—Bargain Offer No. 13—$2.00 
Two year’s subscription to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 
1 year’s subscription to Pictorial Re- 


view. 


$3.10 Value All for a $2.00 Bargain 


$2.30—Bargain Offer No. 14—$2.30 
Two year’s subscription to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, 


1 year’s subscription to Pictorial 
Review. 


1 year’s subscription to Boys’ Mag- 
azine. 


1 year’s 


subscription to 
Tribune. 


Poultry 
$4.60 Value All for a $2.30 Bargain 


$1.65—Bargain Offer No. 15—$1.65 
1 year’s subscription to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, 


1 year’s subscription to three-times- 
a-week New York World. 


1 year’s 
Tribune, 


$2.50 Value All for a $1.65 Bargain 


subscription to Poultry 


$1.65—Bargain Offer No. 16—$1.65 


1 year’s subscription to The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 


1 year’s subscription to three-times- 
a-week New York World. 


1 year’s subscription to Housewife. 


$2.50 Value All for a $1.65 Bargain 


$1.30—Bargain Offer ‘No. 17—$1.30 


1 year’s subscription to 
gressive Farmer, 

1 year’s subscription to 
Magazine. 

1 year’s subscription to Kansas City 
Weekly Star. 


1 year’s subscription 
Tribune, 


$2.25 Value All for.a‘$130 Bargain 


The Pro- 


Today's 


to Poultry 
And don’t forget our Very Best 


Offer: Your Own Renewal and one 
New Subscriber both for $1.50. 
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Cotton Seed or Meal for Feeding ? 


A READER says that cottonseed 
sell at his place for $28 to $30 a 
ton. To sell them and buy meal he 
must pay about $2.80 a ton freight on 
the meal, and he thinks seed should, 
therefore, be cheaper. Cottonseed 
meal containing 41 per cent of pro- 
tein, or 8 per cent of ammonia, is 
quoted at $33 a ton, and with the 
freight added, $33 and $2.80, will cost 
laid down at his station $35.80. If we 
add $1 a ton for handling the seed 
and meal we-have at the lowest price 
for seed, $28 a ton, as compared with 
$36.80 for cottonseed meal. Since a 
pound of cottonseed meal is easily 
worth a pound and a half of cotton- 
seed for feeding, the seed at $28 a ton 
are as expensive for feeding as cot- 
tonseed meal at $42 a ton. It is, 
therefore, apparent that this reader, 
even under the unfavorable condi- 
tions mentioned, cannot afford to feed 
cottonsead. When one pound of cot- 
tonseed meal can be laid down on the 
farm at the same cost as 1% pounds 
of cottonseed we would prefer to 
feed the meal, if it is to form any 
considerable part of the grain or con- 
centrates. 


Blackstrap Molasses and Lespedeza 
Hay for Cattle 


“WHat is the feeding analysis of 
ordinary blackstrap molasses? 
Could it be substituted entirely for 
cottonseed meal when fed in con- 
junction with lespedeza hay or ensil- 
age? 

“What i is the feeding analysis of or- 
dinary lespedeza hay? About how 
much should an ordinary cow or 600- 
pound steer consume in a day if fed 
that alone? 

“My idea is to find a substitute for 
cottonseed meal at $35 and hulls at 
$13.50. I was wondering if I couldn’t 
get a cheaper feed with lespedeza 
hay at $15 and molasses at 12 cents a 
gallon.” 

The following table shows the di- 
gestible nutrients in 100 pounds of 
the feeds referred to—blackstrap mo- 
lasses, lespedeza hay, cottonseed 
meal, cottonseed hulls and corn sil- 
age. The digestible nutrients in corn 
are also given for comparison with 
molasses: 

Digestible Nutrients in 100 Pounds 























Carbohy- 

Feeds Protein Grates Fat 
Blackstrap Molasses |-------- .0tbs. j---..... 
Corn 7.81bs.| 66.8 Ibs. | 4.3 lbs. 
Lespedeza hay 9.1 Ibs.} 37.7 1bs. | 1.4 Ibs 
Cottonseed meal 37.2 Ibs.] 21.4Ibs. | 9.6 Ibs. 
Cottonseed hulls 0.3 Ibs,} 33.2 Ibs. | 1.7 Ibs. 
Corn silage 1.41bs.} 14.2 Ibs. | 0.7 Ibs 

There is no rational basis upon 


which blackstrap molasses can be 
substituted for cottonseed meal, if 
any consideration is given to balanc- 
ing the ration. But mature cattle 
getting all the lespedeza hay they 
will consume will not require much if 
any cottonseed meal, and may be fed 
some blackstrap molasses to advant- 
age if sufficiently cheap. 

If our reader has silage and can 
buy lespedeza hay at $15 a ton he cer- 
tainly has no need for cottonseed 
hulls at $13.50 a ton. On the other 
hand, $15.a ton for lespedeza hay is 
too high for ordinary feeding, and if 
there is an abundance of silage it is 
likely to be cheaper roughage than 
lespedeza hay at $15 a ton. If it is 
thought a little dry roughage is ab- 
solutely necessary, probably a little 
lespedeza hay might be used; but 
probably the less used the cheaper 
the gains will be made or the cheaper 
the cattle will be wintered. We are 


not told the kind of cattle being fed. 

As to which is cheaper for supply- 
ing the required protein, lespedeza 
hay at $15 a ton or cottonseed meal 
at $35 a ton, there is no manner of 
doubt. The cottonseed meal will be 
much cheaper. In fact, at the prices 
stated corn silage and cottonseed 
meal are likely to furnish much the 
cheapest ration. 


Tf some lespedeza hay is uséd for 
dry roughage, or if the silage is 
scarce and some other roughage such 
as lespedeza hay must be used, then 
blackstrap molasses may be used at 
12 cents a gallon, provided corn costs 
much over 60 cents a bushel. For 
comparison it may be stated that one 
pound of cottonseed meal and five 
pounds of blackstrap molasses furn- 
ish almost exactly the same digesti- 
ble nutrients as five pounds of corn, 
as the following table shows: 

Digestible Nutrients 
Carates | Fat 
1 1b. Cottonseed m’l}|.372Ibs.| .214 Ibs |.096 lbs, 
5 “Blackstrap molas’}-.------ 3.250 Ibs.j........ 


” Total|.3721bs.| 3.464 Ibs.|.096 Ibs, 
.392 Ibs.} 3.340 Ibs.|.215 Ibs. 





Protein 











5 lbs. Corn 














There is a little protein in the mo- 
lasses, but this is generally ignored, 
because the amount is small and we 
have no data available as to its diges- 
tibility. With molasses at practically 
one cent a pound and cottonseed 
meal at one and three-fourths cents a 
pound, or $35 a ton, corn will be as 
cheap at 71 cents a bushel or 1.27 
cents a pound. 

With the feeds available, if there is 
an abundant supply of silage, we 
would depend on silage and cotton- 
seed meal to make up the larger part 
of the ration. If, however, some les- 
pedeza hay must be 1fsed, or in case 
a heavy ration of cottonseed meal is 
used, then some molasses might be 
used unless corn can be obtained at 
around 60 cents a bushel or less. In 
such case, we would use some corn. 
Cottonseed meal at $35 a ton is still 
as cheap as corn at 56 cents a bushel, 
especially when silage constitutes the 
bulk of the roughage. 





ARE YOU SELLING PART OF 
YOUR FARM EACH YEAR? 


—_—_ 


You Probably Are, But You Are Still 
a Good Business Man if the Plant 
Foods Sold Are Replaced by Others 
That Cost You Materially Less 


HERE is one lesson which the 

Southern farmer must yet learn. 
If it were permitted to me to effec- 
tively teach but one fact for the mate- 
rial upbuilding of the South that fact 
would be, that with every pound of 
every product sold from the farm a 
part of the farm is thrown in. As the 
traders say, a part of the farm is 
given “to boot” in every sale of a 
farm product. 

The merchant must buy as well as 
sell; selling is only half his business. 
It is also the business of the farmer 
to get the largest possible yields from 
the soil, consistent with economical 
production, and to sell plant foods in 
farm products at the highest prices. 
But this is only half his duty. He 
must also buy the plant foods sold, 
the part of the farm thrown in with 
the products sold, at a lower price 
than he received for them, or his bus- 
iness is doomed to failure. In fact, he 
must put back into his soil what he 
has taken from it, or his sales will de- 
crease, as surely as will those “of the 
merchant who neglects to put back on 


his shelves goods to take the place of 
those sold. 

No advice could be more erroneous 
than that the farmer must feed or 
consume all the products of the farm. 
It is his duty to feed or consume on 
the farm all products, only when such 
use of them will yield him the best 
profits and conserve his stock in 
trade, his capital, his farm. 

Farming will be put on a proper ba- 
sis, only when the farmer is able to 
accurately determine which is the 
more profitable way to dispose of his 
products. A friend recently told me 
that he could not afford to feed al- 
falfa hay, for he could get $18 a ton 
for it on the market, and that was 
more than any enimal could pay him 
for it. I agreed wit: him that such 
was probably the cace. On the other 
hand, a ton of cottonseed meal sold 
out of the South or used direct as 
fertilizer mvolves a loss, which no 
good business man would “stand for.” 
To feed a ton of cotton seed or use it 
for fertilizer when it can be sold at 
$35 would be suicidal from a business 
standpoint,—and yet in selling these 
products a part of the farm is thrown 
in, and unless it is bought back in 
some way, at less money, the business 
is equally suicidal. It is this suicidal 
policy, this selling of the farm piece- 
meal, without replacing it at less cost, 
which has reduced our yields to less 
than 20 bushels of corn per acre and 
our cotton yields to less than 200 
pounds of lint. 

To illustrate these points, let us 
take the products from an acre of 
cotton and calculate the value of the 
sales, the value of the part of the 
farm thrown in with the sale, and 
the tost of returning to the land the 
plant foods removed in the growth of 
the products sold or the cost of buy- 
ing back the part of the farm given 
“to boot” in the trade. 

Let us suppose a yield of 900 pounds 
of seed cotton, 300 pounds of lint and 
600 pounds of seed. At 12 cents a 
pound for the lint and $35 a ton for 
the seed, the sales amount to— 


300 pounds of lint at 12c........ 2000 es 900.00 
600 pounds of seed at $35 a ton....... 10.50 


Total .. oe eee ee $46.50 


Now, let us calculate the value of 
the part of the farm thrown in with 
these sales, or the value of the plant 
foods in 300 pounds of lint and 600 
pounds of cotton seed. 

In 600 Pounds of Cotton Seed: 
About 20 pounds of nitrogem at 20c.. $4.00 
About 8 pounds of eacecnenns acid 


OE SC. cage nie bbR2 vs eh e eee Ces eco -40 
About 6 pounds of potash’ at Ge..... -30 


sewers serseeresees 


1 TOCA? ccwececcccesecvecsetiescoces $4.70 
All the plant foods in the 300 pounds 
Of lint, ADOUE ..cccccccccevccccece .30 


Grand total .......+... evccesees $5.00 


For these products we have a net 
gain to the farm of $41.50 after re- 
placing the part of the farm thrown 
in. But from a business standpoint 
we have done but one half our duty, if 
we do not replace the part of the 
farm sold—the plant foods—at a 
smaller cost than we received for it. 

Our chief troubles have arisen from 
the fact that we have not replaced 
the part of the farm thrown in with 
our sales, at any cost, or in any way. 
Some of us have avoided this mistake 
and replaced it at the same cost as 
calculated above, or at a higher cost 
than necessary. Better by far replace 
it at the cost of commercial plant 
foods than not replace it at all; but 
a farmer who does not buy at the 
least cost, who does not replace his 
stock sold at a smaller cost, is no 
more a good farmer than is the mer- 
chant a good business man, who does 
not replenish his shelves at the low- 
est cost. 

Let us consider an economical 
method of replacing the plant foods 
removed, or the part of the farm sold 
and the cost of the same. 

The phosphoric acid and potash in 


the products must be purchased at 
prices similar to those which we have 
set down in calculating the value of 
the part of the farm sold. Fortunate- 
ly, they are only valued at 70 cents, as 
regards the seed, and if we buy all the 
plant foods in the 300 pounds of lint, 
only 30 cents is added. We may, 
therefore, set down as the first item 
of cost in replacing the part of the 
farm sold: 
Phosphoric acid and_ potash 7 = _— 

plus the plant foods in the I «+e $100 

We still have 20 panes or 4 worth 
of nitrogen to replace. In the grow- 
ing of 1,000 pounds of legume hay, 
that amount of nitrogen will gener- 
ally be taken from the air. In grow- 
ing the cotton it was taken from the 
soil—or a part of the farm was re- 
moved—but in growing the legume 
hay it is taken from the air, which is 
free. If the seed of some legume like 
cowpeas is sowed in the corn, or be- 
tween the cotton rows, as may be 
done with crimson clover, the cost of 
growing the material to make 1,000 


pounds of hay will not cost more than © 


$1. 

In this way, we have replaced the 
part of the farm sold at a cost of $2, 
which is a profitable transaction. 
Even if soy beans or cowpeas are 
sowed after oats ¢he cost of replacing 
the nitrogen will not exceed $2. 

It is plain, therefore, that it is not 
only our duty to replace the part of 


the farm sold, as a means of main-— 


taining our capital and our earning 
capacity; but it is also, as a matter of 
good business, our duty to replace the 
part of the farm sold at $2 or $3, in- 
stead of at $5, as will be the cost 
when only commercial fertilizers are 
used. 

But this is only one side of the case. 
There are many products which it 
will not pay to sell, because of the 
too large part of the farm which must 
be thrown in, in proportion to the 
sale price. There are many such pro- 
ducts, but let us take cottonseed meal 
as an illustration: If we sella ton of 
cottonseed meal to other sections we 
get from $30 to $35 for it. If we put 
it in the soil as fertilizer about the 
same value is obtained. It, therefore, 
follows, since all of the plant foods in 
a ton of cottonseed meal came from 
the soil, that in selling it we sell $30 
to $35 worth of Southern soil. We de- 
crease our capital and earning capac- 
ity to that extent. If, on the other 
hand, we feed a ton of cottonseed 
meal and the animals only use 10 per 
cent of the plant foods it contains, 
we get its feeding value plus 90 per 
cent of its fertilizer value; or in sell- 
ing the livestock we only throw in $3 
or $3.50 worth of the farm,instead of 
$30 to $35 worth as is done when the 
meal is sold. But suppose we do not 
return to the land, in the manure, 
more than one-half the plant foods 
the meal contained, we still have a 
farm value from the meal as follows: 


Feeding value of 1 ton of cottonseed 


WEE). vwgu oo thbe seu e tin eeers ene $35.00 
Fertilizer value (% Of $30)..c.eceeeee 15.00 
PORS) 2006600 6ewe 0d ceneeee ogee $50.00 


By this use we have obtained $50, 
but, including the waste of a part of 
the manure, we have thrown in, sold 
or removed from the farm, $15 worth 
of plant foods, or one-half the value 
of the plant foods in the ton of meal. 

At the prices assumed for plant 
foods, we have removed from the 
farm or sent out of the South— 





65 pounds of nitrogen at 20c.......... $13.00 
25 pounds of phosphoric acid at 5c.... 1.25 
15 pounds of potash at 5C.cccscccesace 75 

co ee eee ree er ccccveccecs $15.00 


A legume crop that will make one 
and a half tons of hay will gather 
pounds of nitrogen from the 
Shall we replace the nitrogeg 
from the soil at a cost of $ 
mercial form, or by the 
legumes at a cost of $5 








































































What Farmers Want to, Know 





By WV. F. Massey 














Flower Notes 


— on the farm who love 
flowers are often deterred by the 
cost of getting plants from a florist, 
and many do not seem to be aware 
of the multitude of blooming plants 
that can be grown from seed cheaply. 
The annual plants, that is, those 
which bloom and ripen seed and die 
the same season, present a wonderful 
variety, many of which will give ex- 
cellent flowers for cutting for the in- 
terior decoration of the home. In 
my own home we would hardly think 
the table was properly set for a meal 
unless there was a vase of some sort 
in the middle with at least some 
green, if not blooms, in it. 

oo - 


Small boxes of good soil set in a 
sunny window will make a good place 
for starting the seed, while some 
things are better started outdoors in 
the spring. I have found that a part- 
ly shaded spot under a grape arbor is 
an excellent place in the spring for 
starting some things that are not 
wanted to bloom till fall, such as 
China asters, etc. 

* *- & 

Another thing that some fail to re- 
member is that we do not need to 
buy seed of most of these plants ev- 
ery year, for with “any sort of care 
one can easily save as good seed as 
they can buy. With a bed of scarlet 






































































































flower spikes are cut as they get old 
so that the fresh spikes come out 
more freely, and these spikes laid to 
dry on an old newspaper will soon be 
ready to rub the seed out. Of course 
those who have greenhouses can Car- 
ry the scarlet sage over from cuttings 
of the green shoots, which root very 
easily. 

* OO 

You can easily get up a collection 
of dahlias, chrysanthemums and can- 
nas from seed of good strains at a 
far smaller cost than buying the 
named plants. But the annuals which 
complete their life in one season 
form a very interesting class of 
plants. The China asters are now 
grown in remarkable variety. The 
Crego aster and the Victoria are 
among the best. In the South these 
do best on the north side of the 
house, where they have a partial 
shade. Grown in a seed bed outside 
they are easily transplanted. I set 
them in beds about a foot apart. You 
can save your own seed of the asters, 
too, by letting the flowers ripen on 
the plant and then drying and rub- 
bing out the seed, blowing off the dry 
petal. 

x * x 


Another annual plant the seed of 
which are cheap is the double Zinnia. 
The seedsmen now sell these in dif- 
ferent classes. The large-flowered 
ones with blooms as big as a double 
dahlia are big and showy. Then there 
is another class with smaller double 
flowers, which I consider better than 
the mammoth blooms. Then the third 
class is the Zinnia Haageana. These 
have small flowers but bloom very 
profusely and the plants are far less 
coarse than the large-flowered va- 
rieties. They are generally of orange 
and yellow shades, though some are 
crimson and other colors. To my eye 
they make a far neater bed than the 
large-flowered sorts. I sow the seed 
right where they are to remain, and 
thin them out to six inches apart. 

x * * 

The new Giant mallows are among 
the most gorgeous summer bloomers 
and the roots are perfectly hardy and 
eme again the next year. They sel- 
bloom the first year from seed. 
a row of these which grow 
sen feet high every summer, 
‘ered with flowers larger 
and ranging from crim- 


sage, the bloom is all the better if the . 


son to pink and pure white. 
are cut down in the fall. 
+ OM 


Another hardy shrub which is eas- 
ily grown from seed is the althea, 
sometimes called Rose of Sharon. 
These make as great a variety of 
colors as their near kin, the mallows. 
They make a very pretty hedge, too, 
in summer. Then every one knows 
the annual poppies, but few grow 
the hardy perennial Oriental poppy. 
I have a row of these four years old, 
which flaunt their gorgeous flowers 
every summer and then seem to dis- 
appear, but start again in the fall and 
keep green leaves all winter. These 
are difficult to transplant, and the 
seed should be sown where they are 
to remain and be thinned out. 

. ex 


For a background next a fence the 
double hollyhocks are fine. I have 
them as double as an old-fashioned 
rose, and of various colors. They 
should be sowed in the early fall to 
make good plants for blooming the 


The tops 


The little sweet alyssum is small, 
but makes a pretty edging, and is 
the last thing in the fall to give up 
blooming. It grows easily from seed 
sowed where it is wanted to remain. 

*x* * * 


Antirhiniums, or snap dragons, are 
now one of the most fashionable 
flowers for cutting, and are largely 
grown by florists in winter. But they 
bloom all summer outdoors and pro- 
duce plenty of seed. 

 % *% 

Then we have now the early sum- 
mer blooming cosmos and the late 
ones, too. In the South the orange- 
colored Klondyke cosmos is fine, but 
it blooms too late anywhere north 
of central North Carolina. It wants 
plenty of room, for the plant grows 
seven feet tall. 

* * 


Verbenas are one of the- best bed- 


‘ding plants, and they, too, are easily 


grow from seed in window boxes 
and transplanted to small pots to get 
established for setting in the beds. 
ee 
Nasturtiums, too, are always popu- 
lar. I prefer to plant the tall sorts 
and give them the poorest soil, and 
they make more and better blooms 
than the dwarf varieties. 
x Ok OF 


But this list is now about long 





for herself. 


ren’s. 


ciative as you ought to be? 
Come now, you know you are not. 


make in her. 


Sympathize with her. 


—Kansas City Star. 





ABOUT THE BEST NEW YEAR’S RESOLUTION 


HAT wife of yours, Mr. Farmer, she is not working this New Year's Day 
It was not for her own satisfaction that she worked so hard to 
prepare the Christmas and the New Year's dinners. 
Chances are she was too tired to eat more than a bite or two after it was ready. 
She did that work for your comfort, for your happiness, yours and the child- 


Do you value that as fully as you should? Are you as thankful, as appre- 


Get up, this very minute, and go out into the kitchen and put your arms 
around her, and put all the love.and affection of the old sweetheart days into 
the hug and the kiss you give her: and you'll be startled at the change it will 
Tell her what a good dinner it was. 
sleeves and help her “rid up” the dishes. 

You'll have that woman singing at her work in no time. 

And don’t drop it like you may some other New Year's resolutions. Keep 
it up all the year through until next year. 
Don’t be backward in praising her. 

If you will do this you will make a wonderful discovery in a short time—you 
will find that both of you have grown younger and happier and more contented. 


And then roll up your 


Give her a holiday once ina while. 





next summer, and should be allowed 
a place where they can remain per- 
manently. While perennial and hardy, 
I prefer to grow some from seed 
every fall and do away with the old 
plants. 

x * 

Everyone likes sweet Williams, and 
these, too, should be sowed in the 
fall for the next season’s blooming, 
and then can remain permanently. 
But few grow the hardy Marguerite 
carnations. Sown early in the house 
these will bloom the first season, and 
while many of them will come single 
from seed, they are all pretty and 
very fragrant. I have these as a 
border to a bed, and they have been 
blooming for about five years in 
great profusion every spring, and 
many of them are as good as most of 
the greenhouse carnations, and far 
sweeter. 

x * Ok 

Of the annual climbers, the new 
Cardinal climber is one of the best. 
It is a cross of the cypress vine on 
the scarlet morning glory. It has 
pretty cut leaves and a host of scar- 
let flowers. Unlike morning glories, 
it makes very few seed, and one has 
to watch closely to get them. 

a 

Sweet peas, of course, every one 
wants. The best time to sow them 
is in the fall, just early enough to 
get them a few imches high before 
Christmas. Then they will get into 
bloom before the hot weather stops 
them. But they will do nearly as 
well planted in January and covered 
about five inches 





enough. The ladies have asked me 
to write about flowers, and now if I 
have omitted any plant they wish 
to know about I will gladly treat of it 
on request. 





Floral Queries 


AN cannas be successfully grown 

from seed? What are the best 
varieties, and when should the seed 
be sowed? What variety of fragrant 
violet is best for a border? Can they 
be grown from seed?” 

Cannas are easily grown from seed 
and you can get good varieties from 
seed, but the named varieties will not 
reproduce the same thing from seed. 
The seedlings may be an improve- 
ment or otherwise. Seed from good 
sorts will, however, make good 
blooming plants. I grow some from 
seed every year in order to get new 
ones. The tall, large flowered sorts 
like King Humbert, Austria, Italia 
and some others do not seed to any 
extent unless the flowers are care- 
fully pollenized by hand. The varie- 
ties of the Crozy class and others 
make seed freely. The seed can be 
sowed now about three inches deep 
and they will grow all right in the 
spring. If kept dry till spring i is 
necessary to file or cut the hard seed 
till the white shows through and then 
soak them in water two days before 
planting. 

You can get canna seed of good 
quality from W. H. Maule, Inc., Phil- 
Jones Co., West Grove, Pa. The best 
Jones Go.. West Grove, PPa. The best 
violet for borders is the violet com- 
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monly grown all over: North Carolina, ° 


and known as the Tarboro violet. 
The California violet is also good, 
and the plants can be had from flor- 
ists. The Tarboro violet seeds free- 
ly after the spring bloom is over. It 
then makes little inconspicuous flow- 
ers without petals, which can be 
found on careful search. It spreads 
naturally from seed. The California 
and other varieties like the Princess 
of Wales do not seed to any extent. 
»~ 
Grazing Oats 
‘““T HAVE a piece of land sowed 
early to oats and vetch. The oats 
are eight to ten inches high. Can I 
graze cows on them without serious 
damage to the crop?” 

Some pasturing can be done in dry 
weather, but do not turn on them 
when the soil is wet, and do not pas- 
ture too closely if you want to make 
a hay crop in the spring. 








Never Gives Up 

gon persistent plant, the Progress- 

ive Strawberry, was still bloom- 
ing on November 22, just as it has 
been since last May. Of course no 
fruit is made now, for the frosty 
nights destroy the bloom. But every 
sunny, warm day shows a few more 
blooms. Notwithstanding the act 
that the plants gave fruit all summer, 
I succeeded in getting a good many 
new plants and have now transplant- 
ed them. 





When to Sow Buckwheat ° 


ROM North Carolina: “When is 
the proper time to sow buck- 
wheat?” 


From July 15 to August 15, the lat- 
ter date in eastern North Carolina, 
where you probably cannot make as 
good a crop as in the mountain sec- 
tion of the state. Where I live it is 
the common practice to sew buck- 
wheat and crimson clover together, 
thus getting a crop of buckwheat and 
a good stand of clover. 





Grapes Mixing 
: ILL the fruit of grapes mix if 
planted close together, or should 
they be set some distance apart?” 
The blossoms of the different varie- 
ties of grapes growing together may 
cross, but it will not affect the fruit. 
I have an arbor with three varieties 
of grapes growing together on it. 
Each preserves its true character. If 
the seed were used to grow grapes it 
is probable that the crossing would 
be seen in the resulting vines. But 
there is no crossing that will affect 
the immediate fruit. 


‘ 





Peach Trees After Peach Trees 


‘“*TF PEACH trees which are all kill- 

ed by scale are cut down and 
burned, how long will it be before I 
can grow peaches on the same land? 


How do the scale insects go from one , 


tree to another?” 

In the great peach-growing sections 
of Maryland and Delaware it has 
been found that it is not safe to plant 
peaches on land from which an or- 
chard has been removed till it has 
been cropped in a good rotation for 
10 years. The San Jose scale insect 
is carriec largely on the feet of birds. 
Regular spraying, fall and spring, 
with lime-sulphur wash is essential to 
keep them down. 


Tomato Seed 


s ILI. tomato seed grown in Pied- 

mont North Carolina from good 
stock do as well as seed from the 
North?” 

For the main or late crop the home- 
grown seed carefully selected from 
the best fruits will do as well as seed 
from the North. But for the earliest 
tomatoes I prefer to get seed grown 
as far North as possible. For my ear- 
liest tomatoes I get seed from some 
market gardeners up near the Canada 
lime. These are are Earliana, and I get 
them from H. P. Langdon & Son, Con- 
stable, N. Y. For later tomatoes care- 
fully selected home-grown. seed are 
as good as any. 
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Model L, 12-20 H. P. 


and 
Emerson Power-Lift Plow 


—__—_ 9% 





The EM ERSON 






AN IDEAL TRACTOR FOR SMALL AND LARGE FARMS 


Le Emerson Model L Farm 
Tractor is the development 


of many years’ experience in the manufac- 


ture of tractors and long familiarity with 
their practical requirements. It is built for 
continuous hard service on farms of every size. 


12 H. P. Draw Bar— Will pull the imple- 
20 on belt. 4 cylin- ments you now haveon your 
ders—2 speeds. All working farm, such as gang plows, 
parts perfectly lubricated, harrows, EM UR binders, 
thoroughly protected from — F cae: os 
dust and easily accessible. rags and small road graders. 


Bauiesed-wits Mate Moller Will operate your ensilage 


















E-B Standard Mower 





















No. 4 Geiser Thresher 


E-B Grain Drill 


Bearings. Cut Steel Gears in 
dust-proof oil bath. Light 
weight—economical of fuel 
—so simple anyone can 
run it. 


The E-B Trade-mark, 
which is placed on 
every article in our line, 
is your guaranty of 
quality. It shows the 
way to easier, better 4 
and more profitable 

farming. 












Newton Wagon 


Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co., Inc. 


Good Farm Machimery 
Rockford, lll——Dallas, Texas. 


SS i Ren wn acc cana hope ean dbeh sens 60s. 05n anESeneeinennnn i 
oe Ee GRY cei Mi a ee 


cutter, feed grinder, small 
parent, circular saw, water 
eA hay baler—all your 
elt- o Rn machinery. 
Write today for free’ folder 
illustrated in colors. 


Established 1852 


Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co., Inc. 
ROCKFORD, ILL.—DALLAS, TEXAS, 
Please send literature on articles checked. 






{ } Tractor Model L_ [ } Drills C) Listers 

{ } Tractor Big Four [ ]} Planters { ] Manure Spreaders 
[ ] Plows { ] Mowers { ] Wagons 

{ } Harrows { ] Hay Rakes { } Buggies 

{ ] Cultivators { : Hay Loaders [ } Auto Trailers 

{ ] Gas Engines { } Hay Presses | } Road Rollers 

[ } Saw Mills {} Clover Hullers { ] Steam Traction 

{ } Threshers [ } Corn Shellers Engines 

Name 

Town .... 
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| Why Boys Should Know the Basic Facts of Agriculture 


Article No. 1 on ‘“‘Farm Facts Every Boy Should Know’”’ 





By TAIT BUTLER 














ASIC tacts are the only safe 
B foundation stones upon which to 

build correct practice. There is 
no one set of facts in theory and an- 
other in practice. Facts are facts, 
and true in both theory and practice. 
If anything is not correct in practice 
it is not correct in theory, it is false 
theory. 

Let us start out with a clear un- 
derstanding that facts are facts and 
that while our theories and practices 
may be wrong, facts are eternal 
truth. What we think are facts may 
not always be facts, but the foolish 
idea that anything that is true is not 
always true in farm practice, or any- 
where else, has done more to retard 
the spread of useful facts among 
farmers than all other things com- 
bined. 

Theoriés may be false and prac- 
tices bad, but the only way we can 
tell which is correct and which 
wrong is through a full knowledge 
of the basic facts of agriculture. 

Beyond any doubt the class of men 
most influenced by theories—often 
false theories—is the farmer. This is 
because the facts are so hard to find 
out and the experience of any one 
man is so small. He only has experi- 
ence with one farm, once a year, and 
each year some of the conditions 
change, so that the experience of any 
one man is -so small that he can never 
find out the whole truth for himself. 
It is only when we bring together 
the experiences and discoveries of 
thousands of farmers and _ experi- 
menters for all past ages that we can 
find the truth, the averages, the basic 
facts, which are the only safe guide 
in practice. 

Experiments and Experience 

GAIN let us fully understand that 

experiments mean experience. An 
experimenter is merely a man who 
has special and increased means of 
obtaining experience. For instance, 
the experimenter has experience one 
year with 30 or 40 varieties of cotton 
or fertilizer mixtures, whereas the 
farmer has experience with one or 
two at most. 

What I want my young friends, the 
boys, to fully realize is that the 
plants, soils and animals, with which 
the experimenter works, have none 
of the foolish prejudices, so common 
among all people; but grow for him 
just as they do for the farmer. If he 
experiments with forty varieties he 
has just forty times the experience 
of the man who experiments with, or 
grows one. Experience is the best 
teacher, but it is so expensive that no 
farmer can have enough on his own 
farm to meet his best needs. 

Is it true that there is no more rea- 
son why the farm boy should know 
the basic facts of agriculture, than 
that the doctor should know the basic 
facts about medicine, or that the 
lawyer should know the basic facts of 
the law? There is none whatever. 

Early in life the writer learned that 
his influence with those he met and 
did business with was largely in pro- 
portion to his knowledge of the lines 
of work they were chiefly interested 
in. Eight out of every ten people we 
meet in the South are most largely 
interested in agriculture. If my ex- 
perience is a safe guide, every boy 
who learns the basic facts of agri- 
culture will be better able to impress 
and influence for good those he 
meets, and his life with those about 
him will be more useful and pleasant. 
Here then is a reason, which does 
not apply with the same force to 
other people and lines of work, why 
the Southern boy should know the 
basic facts of agriculture. 

What will such knowledge do for 
the farm boy? 

If a boy knows why it jars him 
more to jump off a bench stiff-legged 


than it does when he allows his legs 
to bend at the knees and hips, he will 
not pick out a horse with short, 
straight front pasterns (the portion 
of the leg between the hoof and the 
fetlock, or as it is wrongfully called, 
the ankle joint) for an easy-riding 
saddle horse. 


If a boy knows that nitrogen is the 
plant food which largely decides the 
size of a stalk of cotton, he will not 
buy a fertilizer containing nitrogen, 
for which he must pay 20 cents a 
pound, to apply to cotton on land 
which already makes a large stalk. 

The boy who knows which insects 








Greetings From the White House to 
Progressive Farmer Boys 








THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


December 14, “1915 


My dear Mr. Poe: 


I am very glad to have once more 


an opportunity to send through you my warm 


greetings to the boys on the farms who read 


The Progressive Farmer. 


My appreciation of 


the opportunity they have and of the power 


they may exert as thoughtful and public- 


spirited citizens constantly grows and deep- 


ens, and I am glad to be able to send them 


this little message to enable them to realize 


how much we depend upon them to do the right 


sort of thinking and the right sort of acting. 


Cordially and sincerely yours, 


Nahe dam — 


Mr. Clarence Poe, President, 


The Progressive Farmer. 





If a boy knows that the good flavor 
of butter is made by certain “germs” 
or bacteria and that certain other 
bacteria produce the bad flavors, he 
will see the advantage of putting the 
good germs in the cream when sour- 
ing it for churning, and also he will 
see the advantages of handling the 
milk so as to keep the bad germs out. 


destroy crops by eating the plants 
and which by sucking their juices, will 
not waste time and money trying to 
poison insects which do not eat the 
outsides of the plants. 

The boy who knows which plant 
foods or fertilizers are leached out of 
the soil by and in the water that 
passes down through it and which 
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are not, will know better when and 
how to apply his fertilizers and bet- 


ter how to manage his soils and 
crops to prevent losses of plant 
foods. 


The pig club boy who knows that 
protein, the material out of which 
lean pork is made, cannot be made by 
the pig but must be supplied ready- 
made for him in his feed, is more 
likely to feed a balanced ration and 
his pig is more likely to win the 
prize. 

The boy who knows that some 
plants, like oats and wheat, suffer 
from smut, the “seeds” of which are 
on the grain when sowed; while 
other plants, like corn, suffer from 
smut caused by “spores” which fall 
on the growing plant, will not only 
know which seeds he should treat to, 
prevent smut, but he is also more 
likely to d> it. 

If a corn club boy knows that it 
takes 3,000 to 3,500 gallons of water 
to make a bushel of corn and that a 
soil so fine that it takes 1,000 soil par- 
ticles or grains side by side to meas- 
ure an inch will have 100 times as 
much surface space for the water to 
stick to, as a soil so coarse that it 
takes only 10 particles or soil grains 
side by side to measure an inch, will 
be more likely to learn how to make 
his soil as fine as possible; and bet- 
ter still, he wi'l be more likely to 
do, that is, to make a good seed bed. 

A boy who knows that some weeds 
make seeds every year from which 
the plant must grow the next season: 
that other plants live two years and 
that still others live on year after 
year and make seeds and also under- 
ground stems from both of which 
new plants grow, will know better 
how to avoid the worst weeds and 
better how to destroy all weeds 
which may trouble him. 

The boy who knows what causes 
milk to sour is more likely to learn 
how to handle milk so it will not sour 
tvo soon. 

The girl who knows what causes 
the bread or the cake to “rise” is less 
likely to make “soggy” bread or cake. 

The boy who guesses may have to 
make a dozen or more guesses before 
he goes right, while the boy who 
knows goes right from the start. The 
farther we travel the wrong road the 
harder it is to get back where we can 
start on the right road and the more 
time and labor we have wasted going 
the wrong way. That is the difference 
between guessing and knowing. 





NIGHT AIR 


“It is said that the belief in the unhealth- 
fulness of night air is a superstition handed 
down from the days of witchcraft. We used 
to lock our windows and bolt our doors at 
night because witches and _ goblins 
supposed to fly about in the dark. Witches 
and goblins are now quite out of fashion: 
but there still lingers the old belief that 
‘something will catch you’ in the night air. 
Night air is the best air to breathe between 
evening and morning. See that you get yours 
fresh from the outside.’’—Louisiana Board of 
Health, 


were 
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self with gasoline. 


shirts or socks to rub. 





y neighbor’s wife, when wash day comes, just sits around and 
Miva her thumbs; she’s got a patent wash machine that runs it- 
The clothes come out all nice and white, her 
wash is out before it’s light; by nine o’clock her work is through and she 
has nothing else to do but sew and darn and get the grub; she has no 


Now I don’t toil, you bet your life, to buy contraptions for my wife. 
She works away to get the dirt from out each handkerchief and shirt, 
and while Mirandy rubs and cleans I sit around and stir the beans and 
smoke my pipe and warm my feet and wonder what we’ll have to eat. 
It makes Mirandy strong and stout, a’gettin’ all that washin out; she 
doesn’t mind it, not a bit, it keeps her feeling fine and fit. 

Some men would worry all their lifeto buy inventions for their 
wife; I want to tell youthis old man has got a whole lot better plan. I 
let her work and exercise, and then praise up her beans and pies; it 
keeps her feeling good toward me and doesn’t cost a cent, by gee! 


(Copyrighted by The Prairie Farmer, 1915.) 
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BE A BUSINESS FARMER IN 1916 





Seven Suggestions for the Farmer Who Believes He Should Be as 


Businesslike as Other Men’Who Buy and _ Sell—Start 
Year Right by Considering These Suggestions 


the New 





By J. L. Mogford 


N ORDER to conduct any business 
in a businesslike manner it is nec- 
essary to have a systematic way 

for handling all correspondence and 
accounts, together with such a sys- 
tem and such records as will show 
you at the end of the year just which 
of your operations have been profit- 
able and which have not. This is just 
as necessary in farm business as in 
any other, and now is the time when 
every farmer should resolve to put 
this idea into practice during the year 
just begun. 

It is not necessary to have an ex- 
pensive office—just a corner of a 
room and simple and inexpensive 
equipment are all that is really re- 
quired. Nor is it necessary to have a 
knowledge of bookkeeping—simply a 
systematic record of your work and 
transactions. Here are seven sugges- 
tions: 


I—A Good Desk 


HE first thing to get is a desk, but 

this need not be at all expensive. 
Of course a fine oak desk would add 
greatly to the appearance of the of- 
fice-corner, and the drawers are very 
convenient, but ‘for service—and 
that’s what we are after—a flat-top 
table will answer every purpose. The 
writer has a splendid roller-top desk, 
but for convenience does all his work 
on a flat-top table, using the roller- 
top as a filing convenience only. The 
most important feature about having 
the desk is that it gives you a place 


the price is only ten cents. This book 
was made to cover the exact needs of 
the. average Southern farmer, and 
you will find it a valuable help in 
keeping your farm record of work 
and dealings. Here is the list of 
contents: 

Plat of farm; Inventory; Summary 
of Business by Months; Articles and 


Merchandise Bought; Cotton, Tobac- 
co and Peanuts Sold; Dairy Pro- 
ducts — Eggs, Pork and Meat; 
Fruit, Miscellaneous 


Sold; Livestock, Poultry, 
Sold; Fertilizer Bought; 
Cotton Ginned; Cotton 
Picked; Miscellaneous 
Hired Labor; Record of 
Labor on Cotton Crop; 
Record of Labor on To- 
bacco and Peanuts; Rec- 
ord of Labor on Corn 
Crop; Stock Breeding 
Record, and Poultry 
Breeding Record; Plant- 
ing Record; Debts Due 
and Owed; Almanac; Mis- 
cellaneous Tables; Seed 


for every single item you have paid. 
There is no chance of having to pay 
an account twice, your check being 
the proof and the receipt. 

(3) When you deposit in the bank 
every cent you receive from the sale 
of your produce, and then draw it out 
by check, you are establishing a credit 
with the bank. The man who has a 
balance with the bank on his check- 
ing account most of. the year, will 
have no trouble in borrowing a couple 
of hundred dollars to carry him over 
a tight place. 

ViI—tThe Telephone in Business 

HE telephone 


today is one of 


man’s most useful servants, and to 
a man who lives at a distance from | 
markets or neighbors, it is an abso- 
lute necessity. How can you call your- 





J JIEX PE STV 9 " An x 
Tables. AN INEXPENSIVE LETTER FILE THAT IS A 


1V—Printed Stationery Pays 


OU are judged by the stationery 

you use. Printed stationery is one 
of the requisites for a successful mail- 
order business in livestock, poultry, 
plants, etc. Picture to yourself a 
man who has answered your adver- 
tisement and your competitor’s ad- 
vertisement, holding in one hand your 





A GOOD DESK FOR 


no one will touch, and that is always 
ready for you to sit and make en- 
tries, etc., and where you can keep 
letters to be answered, memoranda 
you have made, etc. and can always 
lay your hands on them when wanted. 


II—Use Alphabetical Letter Files 


RDINARY letter or bill files (see 
illustration) can be purchased in 


any town for 25 cents apiece. These 
files are simply pasteboard boxes, 
with heavy paper partitions making 


a separate compartment for each let- 
ter of the alphabet. You should have 
two such files, one for receipted bills 
and one for letters. Suppose you re- 
ceive a letter from Smith Hardware 
Company quoting you prices on the 
staple articles you will likely buy dur- 
ing the year; you will wish to save 
this letter, so put it in your letter-file 
back of the partition marked “S,” and 
you can refer to it in a moment’s 
time. Suppose you have had several 
letters from Amos Barnes about a 
hoe, with the alphabetical index all 
the Barnes letters are together in the 
“B” file. Your receipted bills should 
of course be filed in the bill-file in the 
same manner. 


Ill]—Keep a Farm Record and 
Account Book 


N THE matter of a record book of 
farming operations and business, 
you are fortunate in that The Pro- 
gressive Farmer has prepared a 
“Farmers’ Business Book for 1916” 
that answers every requirement, and 


THE FARM OFFICE 


letter written on a sheet from a five- 
cent tablet, and in the other hand the 
letter of the other man written on 
neatly printed stationery—will you or 
your competitor have the best chance 
of getting his order? 

It pays to name your farm, and 
have the name and an illustration of 
the kind of cattle and poultry you 
specialize in printed on your station- 
ery. There are numerous firms that 
make a specialty of letterheads for 
farmers and their prices are very 
reasonable. These firms will send you 
specimen letter-paper so that you 
may get ideas for your own and quote 
you prices. You can buy printed let- 
terheads and envelopes in small 
quantities but it pays to buy two or 
three years’ supply at once. Your 
local newspaper also will supply you 
very reasonably. 


V—Pay Everything by Check 


2, buss farmer should pay for 
everything by check as all other 
business men do. Many a farmer 
carries more money in his pockets 
than a city business man who has a 
hundred thousand dollars. Here are 
three reasons why farm business men 
as well as town business men should 
deal with banks and pay everything 
by check: 

(1) Carrying money on your person 
is unsafe. Your money and possibly 
your life is endangered by this wilful 
invitation to robbery and theft. 

(2) When you pay by check you get 
the cancelled check back as a receipt 





GREAT HELP 

self a business-farmer if you go 
ahead and carry a couple of bales of 
cotton six miles to market only to 
find that the price is off and you can’t 
get what your cotton would have 
brought the day before, and will with- 
out doubt bring again in a few days, 


A telephone call from home would | 


have saved this loss of money, time 
and trouble. Most farmers have the 
choice of two marketing towns; the 
telephone will show you at which you 
can sell to best advantage. 


Viil—Get a Typewriter if You 
Write Much 

HE typewriter is no longer a lux- 

ury, and, strange as it may seem, 


it requires very little practice for one | 


to learn to operate it rapidly. You 


can pick it up from the instructions | 
the dealer will give you, or froin some | 


bright boy or girl who knows how to 
use one. Typewritten letters are 
plain and businesslike, while another 
great advantage is that the typewriter 
enables you to make a duplicate copy 
of every letter you write, to keep in 
your files for reference. Just slip a 
sheet of carbon paper between your 
letter paper and a plain sheet of pa- 
per the same size, and when your let- 





THE STATIONERY CABINET IS A HANDY 
CONVENIENCE 


ter is finished you will have an exact 
copy for your own file. 
Start Your Office Now 


HE cost of starting an office is so 
small and the need so urgent, that 


I trust you will start the New Year | 


right by fixing up an office and keep- 
ing an exact record of your farming 
operations and your business during 
1916. If you do, you will like the idea 
so well that ‘you will insist ever after 
on “doing business in a_ business 
way.” 





OUT AND IN 


The class in natural history being asked 
to state the difference between @ dog and 
a tree, the head boy promptly gave this an- 
swer: 

“A tree is covered with bark, while a dog 
seems to be lined with it.’ 





BE EXPLICIT 


“Will you direct me to your range de- 
partment?” asked the lady in the big de- 
partment store. “Certainly, madam,” re- 
“rifle, kitchen 


plied the polite floorwalker; 
or mountain ?’’—Cosmopolitan. 
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| Subscribers’ Corner | 


Make Money While Farm Work Is 
Light 

| OW while farm work is not press- 

| ing is a good time to make money 

| soliciting subscriptions for The Pro- 

gressive Farmer. 





We want agents in every neighbor- 
hood. 

Instead of giving rewards only for 
|mew subscriptions as formerly, we 
now give commissions on both new 
subscriptions and renewals. 

And there will never be a better 
time to get subscriptions than this 
January and February. 

The Progressive Farmer is going 
on the “stop-when-out” subscription 
policy, and thousands of subscribers 
will see the importance of renewing 
immediately. 


Another important-thing is that you 
can sell any clubbing offer The Pro- 
gressive Farmer makes (if it amounts 
to $1 or more) and get the same re- 
ward as for selling a year’s subscrip- 
tion to The Progressive Farmer by 
itself. If you have not yet done so, 
send for our “Reward List for Pre- 
mium Workers” and resolve to make 
some profits out of your spare time 
| these winter days. 








Why Not Get a Sewing Machine? 


‘“‘T HAVE just given my subscription 

to Mrs. S. , who is working to 
get a sewing machine,” said a friend 
to us yesterday. There is no reason 





why any energetic, tactful woman 
should not earn a sewing machine 


this winter. We offer an excellent 
one for only 30 yearly subscriptions. 





Our “Farmers’ Business Book for 
1916” 


HE Progressive Farmer’s “Farm- 

ers’ Business Book and Almanac 
for 1916” is way ahead of the old 
Farm Record Book we have previous- 
ly issued. It is almost a brand-new 
production throughout, and the new 
book avoids the mistakes made here- 
tofore when the lines were too 
crowded and not enough space given 
for making entries. Every farmer 
ought to have one of these 1916 Busi- 
ness Books right away. 


, 
Now is the time, too, to order a 
binder for filing your your 1916 
copies; and the time to ask for an 


index for the last half of 1915. 





HE’S FROM MISSOURI 


ENRY Fletcher wants to be shown first. 
In his letter he asks: “If I tell you I am 
going to work for a pig and find I can only 
get ten or a dozen subscriptions, can I get 
credit for them on some other reward?” 
Sure thing. You are rewarded for every 
subscription you get for us. But start after 
the thing you want and don’t worry about 
not being able to earn it. Spend your 
thoughts on how to get them and keep after 
them and they will come. All that other 
folks can do you can do, if you only resolve 
that.in spite of all obstacles you will. Make 
“T will’ your resolve for 1916 and take & 
bull-dog hold on whatever you tackle, and 
then hold on. 





—_— 





DON’T BE A WHEELBARROW! 


WHEELBARROW 


is shoved. 


moves only when it 
' 

You have made up your mind that you 
want several of the fine rewards offered in 
the “‘Reward Catalog’ recently sent you. 
You also know you can earn them if you go 
after a club in earnest. 

Now decide that you are going to earn all 
articles you want—go at it in earnest and 
you will soon have them, 

Drop me a card telling me you are in 
earnest, that you are going to work up & 
good club and I'll help you—real help. Will 
you give the opportunity of helping you? 

Better write me today. 

Yours for big clubs, 


JAS. lL. MOGFORD, Manager, 
Club Raisers’ Department, The Progressive 
Farmer, 


Gentlemen:—Please send me your 
free “Reward List for Subscription 
Workers.” 
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Can you buy land at $35 per acre where 
you now are and make $55 per acre net 
on it, on a staple, field crop? Can you 
make that much net on avy priced land 
in your section? Folks along the 


Cotton Belt Route 
in Arkansas & Texas 


are doing it. Wherever accurate reports are 
kept, the net profit per acre on peanuts aver- 
ages well above $50 per acre. J.T. Walker, 
near Jonesboro, Ark., made 45 bu. of threshed 
peanuts and 27 bales of peanut hay per acre, 
bringing $1 per bu. and $1 per bale. It cost him 
only $17 for planting, growing, threshing and 
harvest, leaving $55 per acre net. J.M. Story 
got $63 per acre net. Land like Mr. Story’s, 
costs only $35 to $50 per acre now, 

It’s the character of the land and climate that 
makes peanuts so profitable a crop down 
there; and the same conditions make other 
crops extra profitable. Take ribbon cane, for 
instance: J. F. Chenault, near Redwater,Tex., 
makes over 400 gallons ofsyrup per acre from 
ribbon cane, netting him $200 profit per acre, 
Frank Federer came south to Brinkley, Ark., 
to escape the long, raw springs of Wisconsin; 
he says hecan raise as much there on $15 land 
as he did in Wisconsin on $200 land—because 
the soil is just as rich, the cropseason is much 
Jonger and short winters cut every expense. 


Two free books! 


Written by a farmer who knows what any 
farmer elsewhere would want to know about 
@ country that he was considering coming to. 
They tell about not only the character and 
cost of lands, climate, crops raised, etc., but 
aboutschools,churches,towns, 
social conditions. Brimful of 
actual photograph pictures 

taken on the ground.”’ Send 
me your name and address on 
& postal card today and get 
these free books now. 


E. W. LaBeaume, G. P, A. 
2790 Railway Exchange Bidg., St. Louis, Mo- 











My customers told their friends, the 
good news spread —and now I have sold 
more than 25,000,000reds of Brown Double Galvanized 
Fence to nearly half a million farmers. 
160 Styles. Direct from Factory. 
Prices 13c per rod up. All freight P: 
Write for new free catalog, and sample of Brown 
Fence, with full instructions for testing galvanizing. 
Prove to yourself which fenceis best before you buy. 
Money Saving Prices on Gates and Steel Posts, too, 
Write postal dress: Jim Bro 


T 
Dept. s7 


HE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Clevetand, Ohio 








The Threshing Problem 
Solved Threshes cowpeas and soy 


beans from the mown vines, 

wheat,oats, rye and barley. A 

perfect combination machine. Nothing like it. 

“The machine I have been looking for for 20 

ears,’’ W. F. Massey.**It will meet every demand,”’ 

.A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 
sfree. Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co., 

Morristown, Tenn. 











Hertzler & Zook 


This isthe cheapest saw made. 

Only $7.90 saw frame to which 

s ripping table can be added 
Guaranteed year, money re- 

funded and all charges paid if not 
satisfactory. Write for catalog. 
Wertrier B Zeck Co, Box  Sottevitla. Pa. 











Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


Never throw away a copy of The 


Progressive Farmer, If you don’t file 
your paper for future reference, then 
give the paper to some farmer, farm 
woman, or farm boy, 























Farm Work 





By B. L. MOSS 


for January 














Y WAY of beginning this series of 
B monthly articles on “Farm Work 
for the Month,” let me say that 
it will be my purpose to try to discuss 
such things as will be of greatest gen- 
eral interest to the large majority of 
our readers. This means that what 
shall be said here in the first issue in 
each month will not be particularly 
for the all-livestock farmer, the all- 
truck farmer, nor the  all-cotton 
farmer, but rather for those who are 
diversifying, or who would diversify 
their crops, looking first of all to an 
adequate supply of food and feed for 
man and beast, with legumes to make 
rich land, and then devoting their 
surplus energies and lands to the 
production of some cash crop. 
- eS 
While January is not a month of 
the greatest activity in.farm work, it 
is certainly a month in which to put 
everything about the farm in readi- 
ness for the big spring rush. Fences 
are to be built and repaired, gates are 
to be hung, stumps are to be gotten 
out, terraces are to be built, ditches 
are to be dug, along with dozens of 
other jobs that the hustling farmer 
will tackle now, rather than put 
them off until later, which too often 
means putting them off until “never.” 
ee 


Whether we shall rush plowing ev- 
ery dry day during January is a ques- 
tion that can be answered only after 
a full consideration of local condi- 
tions. As a general proposition, how- 
ever, it may be safely said that under 
the best systems of farm practice, all 
1915 cotton land that is to go in corn 
in 1916 is now in crimson clover, 
which is to be plowed under in April, 
the oats, wheat and rye are already 
sowed and “greening up” the fields, 
leaving only the corn and pea fields 
to be considered. Where these are 
not too rolling and have considerable 
litter on them, I would certainly keep 
the plows going in them every day 
the condition of the land will permit. 

es 

And right now, early in the game, 
let’s make up our minds that nothing 
—absolutely nothing—that can be 
plowed under or that can be used to 
stop a gulley, shall be burned. This 
means, too, on most farms, that we'll 
keep fire out of our fields altogether, 
using anything from straw and grass 
to logs a foot in diameter to help us 
in our soil conservation and soil- 


building campaign. To burn anything. 


that will make good humus, stop a 
wash, or prevent one, is an economic 
crime, and the man who continues to 
commit it deserves and may expect 
full punishment in the form of poor 
land, poor crops, and poverty for 
himself and for his family. 
x & 2 


On many farms existing gullies 
must be filled and the washing stop- 
ped, while at the same time provision 
must be made against uncontrolled 
water making any new washes. How 
to go about these matters is, I be- 
lieve, one of the very biggest prob- 
lems we have to solve, and January, 
when other work is less pressing, is 
perhaps the best month of all the 
year in which to tackle it. 

xk * 


Terraces—the broad, cultivated 
kind,—winter cover crops to hold the 
soil together, plenty of humus and 
deep plowing are the approved meth- 
ods for keeping land from washing. 
Some enthusiasts believe that cover 
crops alone, or cover crops and deep 
plowing, are sufficient, and that ter- 
races are unneccesary. For the av- 
erage rolling, sandy land farm in the 
Cotton Belt, I do not hesitate to say 
that these non-terrace advocates are 
wrong, and that I'll prove them so 
before any competent jury. Of course 
it may be that they have never made 
the acquaintance of the broad culti- 
vated terrace, 15 to 20 feet wide, with 
crops growing on it, and over which 


.pay if 


mowers, binders, wagons, tractors, or 
any other sort of farm machinery 
may pass with ease; and that they 
only know the narrow terrace or 
bank. This latter kind is certainly a 
“scrub” among terraces, and I don’t 
blame them for not loving it more. 
> 2 * 

Under ordinary conditions the ter- 
race lines should be laid off with a 
fall of from four to six inches to the 
hundred feet, with a vertical drop be- 
tween successive terraces of three or 
four feet. With one of the farm levels 
advertised in The Progressive Farm- 
er, these lines can be laid off very 
rapidly and accurately. It should not 
be forgotten, either, that accuracy in 
running these lines is of extreme im- 
portance, as badly run lines will mean 
terraces with sags in them and conse- 
quent breaks. As the lines are run 
they should be marked with bits of 
newspaper weighted with a little 
earth, and then plowed up to the re- 
quired height and width. 

* * cs 


In clearing new lands it is well, if it 
can possibly be done, to cut off all 
green timber and thus get rid of all 
shade. Under average conditions, 
though, it is well-nigh impossi- 
ble the first year for a man- of 
moderate means to clear the land 
of stumps. Undoubtedly it would 
the funds were available, 
but to clear 10 or 15 acres of stumps 
may cost anywhere from $50 to $300— 
a sum that is not always to be had. In 
such a case I would get all the stumps 
I possibly could, and then through all 
the months until next fall I'd keep 
alive my bitter grudge against them, 
so as to hit them harder than ever 
when another chance came. And by 
the way, when a fellow has to plow 
all day for several months among 
stumps, it’s not at all hard to hate 
them very cordially. 

a 

Every fine day I'd get out as much 
of the manure as possible and spread 
it on the fields. If these are not too 
rolling there will be little loss of the 
manure from washing, certainly less 
than from washing and leaching if it 
lay around the barnyard, and doing 
the work now will keep too many in- 
sistent jobs from piling up on us in 
March. A mighty fine place to put 
some of this manure is on a clover 
sod that is to be turned for corn in 
the spring. 





Coming Farmers’ Meetings | 





North Carolina Forestry 
Bern, N. 


Association, New 


C., January 25 and 26, 1916. 


American National Livestock Association, 
El Paso, Texas, January 25-27, 1916, 

National Poland-China Record, Dayton, 
Ohio, January 26, 1916. 

Annual Livestock Meeting, Exhibition and 
Sale of Breeding Stock, Salisbury, N. C., 
January 25-28, 1916. 

Virginia Farmers’ 
burg, Va., February 1-28, 

North Carolina Farmers’ 
West Raleigh, N. C., 
ruary 5. 

Georgia Farmers’ 
Ga., January 4-15. 

Florida Farmers’ 
ville, Fla., January 11-21. 

Tennessee Farmers’ Short Course, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., January 3 to February 26. 

Arkansas Farmers’ Short Course, Fayette- 
ville, Ark., November 15 to February 2. 

Louisiana Farmers’ Short Course, Baton 
Rouge, La., February, 1-11. 


Short Course, Blacks- 


Short 
January 10 


Course, 
to Feb- 


Short Course, Athens, 


Short Course, Gaines- 





LIFE 
Chapter 1 
“Glad to meet you.” 
Chapter II 
moon beautiful?” 
Chapter III 
love wuzum?” 
Chapter IV 


“Isn't the 
“Oozum 


“Do you—” 
“I do—”’ 
Chapter V 
“Da—da—da—da!”’ 
Chapter VI 
samhill’s dinner?’ 
—Chaparral, 


“Where the : 





NO, INDEED 


In silence, the boarding-house mistress 
listened to Johnson's complaints. But as he 
grew in eloquence, she lost patience. 

“Don’t I know every trick of your trade?” 
he said with considerable heat. “Do you 
think I have lived in boarding houses for 
fifteen years for nothing?” 

“T shouldn't be at all surprised,”’ returned 
the mistress icily. 
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is Buy Factory Blemished Tires 
“S) and save BIG money. All standard 
44 makes and for wearing purposes just 
Q as good as firsts. Sold at less than 
sl list prices because of some slight 
A blemish in finish which will not hurt 
f/\ wear—detectable only by a factory 
_ J | inspector. 
Plain Non-SKid Tubes 
$ 6.15 
7.95 
8.50 
12.25 
12.45 
12.85 
13.10 
16,95 
17.35 
19.75 


-y Tubes are standard firsts—guaran- 
‘? teed for one year. We guarantee 
AA every tire for 3,000 miles against de- 
0) fects. No money in advance; we 
“sl send them C.O.D. subject to your ex- 
44 amination and approval before you 
y pay. Besure to state plainor non- 
. J | skid—also if Clincher, Q.D. or S.S. If 
NA you are not pleased with goods after 
p inspection—return at our expense— 
-U) we stand expressage both ways. 


»4 CAPITOL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
4) 244 No. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Reliable Guaranteed Tires 
Sent On Approval 





PULL OUT THE 


STUMPS! 


HERCULES- 


All Steel Triple Power Stump 
Puller pulls an acre of stumps aday 
- the value of your 

room 


Centerville, la.»U.S. As 


A Constant Water Supply 

\ For Your Farm Home 
\ Don't depend on a windmill or the 
pny hack - breaking hand pump to 
fill your watertank. It’s more re- 
liable and economical to installa 


and be sure of a constant supply of fresh water, 
without fuel or attention. The Rife Ram operate 
by the flowof any stream having a fall 

of 3 feet or more anda supply of 3 gal- 

lons or more per minute. Will s¥ 

maintain air pressure system. 

Simple to install. Over 11,000 

in use. Satisfaction guaran- eeieate' 

teed. Write today for catalog and free estimate. ff 


RIFE ENGINE CO. 





f 3130 Trinity Building New York 


If you've a man's work to do — 
| wear LOWERS FISH BRAND 











America’s Standard Mill, grinds stock feed, table 

corn meal, rye, graham or buckwheat four. Easy 

_ to operate; lasts a lifetime, Write for" "Book 

ieee on Mills’* and 30-day Pasy ogriet om julian 
NORDYKE & MARM 4 CO. Estab. 


FEED MEAL-FLOUR 


STUMP PULLERS as 
Pe Sr ae 
CATALO DEPT. 36 SLEN EL 
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Saturday, January 1, 1916] 








ORCHARD AND GARDEN 








What to Do in Orchard and Garden 
—This Week and Next 


RDER a good set of pruning tools. 
All fruit and shade trees should 
be pruned before spring. 

Bulbs may yet be planted in pots 
for spring flowers. Use hyacinth, tu- 
lip or narcissus. 

Cut out and burn all the old canes 
of blackberries, raspberries and dew- 
berries. They are harborers of dis- 
eases and insects. 

Was your garden a_ success last 
year? If not, why not? Begin now to 
plan for a better one. 

Order a barrel spray pump now so 
that it may be used in applying the 
winter as well as the summer sprays. 

Send for a catalog of vegetables 
and flowers so as to have no delay in 
ordering seeds for spring planting. 

It will be several months before 
spring planted vegetables may be had. 
Fill up the interval by growing vege- 
tables in a hot bed. 

Before placing your order for fruit 
trees write your Experiment Station 
for a list of desirable varieties. This 
insures you against disappointment in 
the future. 

Your orchard is not complete if it 
does not contain all the different 
kinds of fruits that may be grown in 
your locality with varieties ripening 
in succession. 

If you neglected the mulching of 
your strawberry bed in the fall, at- 
tend to it now, applying a heavy coat- 
ing of pine needles, oat straw, or oth- 
er coarse material around the plants. 
This will hold the winter rain and in- 
sure the plants against drouths as 
well as keep the berries clean during 
the bearing season. F. J. CRIDER. 

Associate Professor of Horticul- 

ture, Clemson College, S. C. 





TREE PLANTING WITH DYNAMITE 





Excellent Results With Apples Were 
Obtained by Dynamiting the Land 
Before Plowing 


URING the spring of 1911, I set 

out a young orchard which cov- 
ered 25 acres. In laying out the 
tract one row came exactly in an old 
road that was hard, barren soil. I 
could hardly dig holes here at all be- 
cause of the extreme hardness of the 
ground. I did not wish to move the 
row to one side, as that would spoil 
the symmetty of the tract, so I de- 
cided to try dynamite for loosening 
up the ground. 

1 took a dirt auger and bored a 
small hole to a depth of 30 inches and 
exploded one-half stick of 40 per cent 
dynamite in the bottom of it. It did 
not tear up the surface as I had ex- 
pected it to do, but when I dug down 
to see what the effect was underneath 
I was surprised to find the hard sub- 
soil thoroughly pulverized to a dis- 
tance of one and one-half to two feet 
on each side. This seemed to be in 
excellent condition for my young 
trees, and I gave the other holes in 
the old road the same treatment. 
Then I was so well satisfied with the 
results that I decided to use dyna- 
mite for my whole tract, as I figured 
it would pay me well to loosen up all 
the holes so much better than could 
be done with any implement I had. 

The results this 


following rather 


extensive experiment were extremely ‘ 


the severe 
the young 


interesting in view of 
drouth of 1911 to which 
trees were subjected. Not*one of the 
1,250 trees was killed by the dry 
weather, although I had to replant 
about 25 that died from other causes. 
This, to me, is remarkable in the light 
of the fact that fully 50 per cent of 
trees planted in this section during 
spring of 1911 in spaded holes in fair- 
ly good ground perished, while mine, 
even in the old road-place, flourished. 
A prominent nurseryman who secur- 
ed cions from my Delicious trees 
told me that the growth was extraor- 
dinary for that season. 


One of my neighbors, seeing the 
young trees thriving in the old road- 
bed that dry season, remarked, “He’s 
some horticulturist.” The little I 
know of the art, however, was gath- 
ered from observation and from 
reading such literature on the subject 
of fruit growing as I could secure, 
among which The Progressive Farm- 
er figured prominently. The real 
cause of the thriftiness of those 
young trees lay not in any special 
care of mine, but in the pulverized 
condition of the soil underneath 
them, which was thereby enabled to 
hold in suspension barrels of mois- 
ture. 

I feel that I have already been 
more than repaid in satisfaction and 
in a financial way for the expenditure 
of six cents per tree that I made for 
the dynamite, and certainly the re- 
turns are not yet all in. I have used 
dynamite in clearing fields of old 
stumps, bowlders, etc., during a per- 
iod extending over five years, but its 
use as a subsoil pulverizer was new 
to me. In this role, however, it suc- 
ceeded beyond my most sanguine ex- 
pectations. J. M. PIBLD: 

Climax, N. C. 





Pruning Pointers 
T THIS season of the year an ex- 


traordinarily large number of 
young orchards are being planted 


throughout the Southern states. 

One year old trees of the stone 
fruits should be planted whenever 
possible. 

All these. young orchards should be 
headed back right now. 

Truly a stitch in time saves nine in 
this heading back operation, for it 
will save many cuts later on in the 
life of the tree. 

Peach and plum trees should be 
headed back to a single stem 15 to 18 
inches above the ground. 

Apple and pear trees should be 
headed back to 18 to 24 inches from 
the ground. 

Care should be taken to make sure 
that six to eight healthy buds are 
left below the heading back cut, for 
the best of these will be the future 
major limbs of the tree. 

There are five reasons for having 
the trees close to the ground instead 
of “trimming them up” skyward, 
where only an agile climber armed 
with an extension ladder can relieve 
them of their fruits. These reasons 
are: 

1. Low headed trees are more eas- 
ily pruned. 

2. Low headed trees are more eas- 
ily sprayed. 

3. Low headed trees are more eas- 
ily picked. 

4. Low 


headed trees have fewer 
wind-fallen fruits from high winds. 
5. Low headed trees shade the 


trunk of the tree against sun scald. 

If two-year-old trees are planted 
they should not be headed back to a 
single stem, but their limbs should 
be cut back one-half. 

Besides the five energy-conserving 
reasons for heading fruit trees low, 
there is still another very important 
reason. It conserves one’s religion. 
If you can stand on the ground while 
pruning, spraying, and picking you 
will-find that your religion is far saf- 








“UP=IN= DAB -AG 


Doing without potash is the present problem confronting 
the farmers of the South. 

Many farmers and fertilizer manufacturers have been ‘‘up- 
in-the-air,”” but now-- 


The Agricultural Chemists have agreed eee 
The Fertilizer Manufacturers have agreed ( :wITHOUT 
The Farmers have agreed POTASH 


‘War has cut off the commercial potash supply. 

There is some ‘‘natural’’ potash in the soil that can be made available 
by the application of other forms of plant food. 

Fourteen units of plant food constitute an average fertilizer. 

When you can’t get potash, fill out the fourteen units of plant food 
by increasing the percentage of acid phosphate and ammonia. This will 
enlarge and strengthen the plant and help its roots to reach out for all 
the natural potash that may be available in the soil. 

The Soil Improvement Committee has published a bulletin entitled, 
“FARMING WITHOUT POTASH,”’ which will be sent free on 


request. 

Soi, IMPROVEMENT COMMITTEE 
Southern Fertilizer Association 
ATLANTA, GA., U.S. A. 
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THINK OF YOUR HORSE 


HIS COMFORT _ HISEFFICIENCY 


tf 
that pe 


humane treatmen 
smoney you inves in them. 
But Humane Treatment is something we oweall d . 
KFORD Humane Horse Collar permits your animal to 
work in comfort; if your stock has or sore shoulders THE 
KFO ile the ani works. Made of best heavy 
du her, stuffed with pure, soft medicated cot- 
ton fi Soft and pliable; ad _— itself to any neck. 
Economical-Durable. If dealer can’t.supply you write 
Box 974 B Atlanta, Ga. 


Box 195 Memphis, Tenn, 


COUCH BROS. MFG. CO., 











er than if you had to do these opera- 


tions high among the . whipping 
branches of the trees. 
This useless and barbarous prac- 


tice of heading trees so high that a 
giraffe cannot even pluck the lowest 
branches must have come down to us 
from past ages when that animal 
was more plentiful and when his de- 


predations upon orchards was ser- 
ious. Today the danger from this 
source is minimized, with the result 


that all farmers who are not troubled 
with this animal should not hesitate 
to head their fruit trees down near 
the ground. E. F. WHITE. 
Agricultural College, Miss. 
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Don’t overlook “The Prisoner of Zenda,”’ 


With a Jeffrey LIMEPULVER you can pulverize that limerock and 
have an abundant supply of soil-sweetening limestone—Nature’s greatest 
land tonic—that makes sour acid land productive. You can make your 
own farm ricber and make money pulverizing limestone for neighbors, 


Write today for full information about this machine that will at one 
operation reduce big 60 pound rocks to dust—the machine that gives 
you crushed rock by simply pushing a lever—the machine with the 
Patented Jeffrey Swing Hammers that reduce the rock without grind- 
ing — the machine sold on a money-back guarantee — the machine 
that turns your stone to gold. Get our catalog and full particulars 
about our TRIAL OFFER that enables youto try the machine right 

om your own farm on your own rock, 


THE JEFFREY MFG CO., 283 First Ave., Columbus, Ohio 





























Our cabbage plants are grown in the open field, a: 







where, and mature 2 to 8 weeks earlier than hot bed plants, 

Over 100 acres of plants. Full count and prompt deli 

Early Jersey Wakefield, Henderson's Succession, Drumhead, Charleston 

Late Flat Dutch. Priees by Express, 500, 75; 1000, $2.25 5000, $4 per 1000; 10, - 
today, from 


000, 2Oc per 1000, By mail, post paid, 500 for $4. Order 
Cc ALBANY, GA. 


















; ind hardene?, 
through frost and freezing weather so that they will ship safely any- 
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A Live Tip toz® 


oS 


Horse Owners < 


ff 


Prevention is better than ; ~ 

Cure. Get more work out 0} A 

your horsesby using Tapatco pads. They ~ 
prevent the galls, bruises and sore shoulders 
that come from loose, ill fitting collars. 


Your horse does poor work and suffers need- 
lessly with an unpadded collar. Tapatco pads 


Fit Any Collar 


Without adjustment. They are ‘made of a good 
quality drilling and are filled with our own spec- 
ially prepared composite stuffing. It ig soft and 
springy. Porous and very absorbent. Quickly 
dries out after being used. These pads fit the 
neck and shoulders of your horse aud prevent 
all chafes, galls and sores. 
We also make a complete line of ridi 
saddle pads. Ask the Dealer for Tapatco b 
of emergency horse remedies FREE. 


The American Pad & Textile Co.; 
Greenfield, ~ © = = ” Ohie 





for corn, potatoes, tobacco, cotton and similar crops 


This No. 9 Horse Hoe pays for itself in a single season, and is so thor- 
oughly well-built that it lasts a lifetime. When you realize that it does 
your hoeing, plowing, furrowing, 
listing, dirting, scraping and laying 
by —does them all better, quicker, easier 
than any other similar tool, you see 
why you actually can’t afford to farm 
without it. 

Its great streneth prevents bending or break- 
ing; the long frame makes it steady running; 
extra long standards and new steel wheel pre- 
vent clogging. These distinctive features have 
made Planet Jr Horse Hoes the most popu- 
lar cultivators in all the world. 


“Have six of your Horse Hoes, and 
consider them the best 
cultivator made.” 
—Percy Lumley, 


New 72-page 

Catalog (168 illus- 

trations), free. It gives 

detailed descriptions of 

over 55 implements, including 

Seeders, Wheel Hoes, Horse 

Hoes, Harrows, Orchard- and 

Beet-Cultivators. Send postal 
for 7t now. 


S L ALLEN & CO 
Box 1107B 
Philadelphia 
Maw steel wheel 
prevents clogging 





HARROW wiile yvorPLOW 
for @) eee FARE Ez | 


and you'll never waste any moré timo discing, har- 
rowing and 


telling. Do it ali at once, with a— 


KRAMER ROTARY HARROW. 


Bolted on any plow quickly; light draft—no extra horses. 
Cuts all the lumps; levels and harrows right behind the plow 
while soilis soft. Notramping plowed ground. Prepares 
moist seed bed. No dry dirt—seed germinates quickly. 
Sure, even stands more than pay or harrow first sea- 
son. Farmers everywhere delighted at money saved. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. FREE itustrated folder tells all about 
our Free Trial Offer and how this Harrow does more 
work than discing and harrowing in old-fashioned way. 
Agents, find out about our proposition, Write: 
KRAMER ROTARY HARROW CO., 
240 Main St., MORTON, Itt. 


__ ForHORSE or TRACTOR PLOWS -——)\ 





v Kitselman Quality Fences 


and Bargain Prices have secured for 

us a half-million satisfied customers,—made it 

for us to build up the largest Direet-to-the-F armer 

inthecountry. We arethe onty concernin the world 

TO THE FARMER that operatesits own wire mill. 

offers you thisad We get the quality you want for 

we our wire from Open Hearth Steel, vanize it, weave it into a strong, 
,Rust-Resisting Fence and give you “sa direct 


From Factory to Farmer 


The following are a few of our many bargains 
26-inch Hog Fence, - - 12 Cents a Rod. 
47-inch Farm Fence, - 18 Cents a Rod. 

48-inch Poultry Fence, 24 Cents a Rod. 

Prices on Galv. Barbed Wire. 

be Bee Pane 100 different styies and heights of 

Proportionately low prices. It’s free. Write,today. 


'Kifectman Bros. Box 84 Ind. 


WN FEN 
CHEAPER THAN WOOD 








NOTES FROM SUNNY HOME 


The Boll Weevil Hits Hard Where No 
Preparations Have Been Made— 
House the Chickens Properly This 
Winter—A Road-repairing Idea 


HEN the boll weevil comes to an 
unprepared section he brings the 
direst need to the poor people. There 
is the rush to the storekeeper for the 
food supplies that 

he cannot longer 

furnish. Then 

comes the home- 

going to the wife 

and children with 

the story of the 

diminished food 

supply, and _ the 

almost distracted 

condition of the 


MR. FRENCB provider as he 


| tries this thing and that in an effort 


to secure the wherewithal with which 
to feed those dependent upon him. 
How different, though, is the condi- 
tion of the man who meets the old 
weevil with a smile, because he has 
a fine flock of good laying hens on 
the place, plenty of pigs in the pas- 
ture, corn in the crib, oats in the 
granary, hay and corn fodder in the 
barn, and two or three good cows. 
These, along with a fine, big garden, 
insure plenty of food at least, for 
the family, and probably clothing 
also; for when people are forehand- 
ed as regards food supplies for their 
own families they most generally 
have a surplus for sale also. 
x xk x 


And this brings me to the question 
of the condition of the chickens’ 
house on the farm and to wonder if 
that home is in just the shape it 
should be. Of course we don’t want 
the roof to leak, nor must we allow 
the floor of the house to be damp; for 
chickens are just like folks in this, 
that they don’t do well in damp, dark 
quarters. Then we want the north, 
east and west sides of the house bat- 
tened tight so that there can be no 
cold wind blowing through the build- 
ing, for a hen is pretty cranky, and 
if she roosts in a tree, or in a house 
through which the cold wind blows 
and is cold she goes on a strike and 
won't lay an egg. 

Then I wonder if we have been 
thinking hard enough about the 
sort of eggs we are to use for hatch- 
ing next spring. Have the children 
been noticing which of the hens are 
the best layers, and arranging to save 
for hatching purposes the eggs from 
such hens, so all the next year’s pul- 
lets will be daughters of those good- 
laying hens? The rule of “like moth- 
er like daughter” surely holds good 
with folks, and applies just about as 
surely to hens. 

x * xk 

I like every opportunity I get—to 
talk to boys and girls about the im- 
portance of one business—how that 
it is the foundation business of the 
world—all business, save mining and 
fishing being directly dependent for 
its existence upon agriculture. And 
I like to tell the young folks that a 
rich soil is the basis of wealth in the 
farming business; that no farming 
section that has a poor soil can be 
prosperous like the communities 
where the people are working rich 
land. 

I like, I say, to talk to young people 
about these things; for their minds 
are generally open to the truth; and, 
too, they are coming on the stage and 
are to have many years in which to 
work for the things their unbiased 
minds accept as worth while. 

x * * 

About Aberdeen, Miss., are many 
miles of good rock roads, built in re- 
cent years, and there are, too, many 
hustling fellows who run automobiles 
very fast—most too fast over these 
roads. The result has been that the 
tracks where the wheels go have been 
worn down quite badly in places and 
the Aberdeen way of repairing these 
worn tracks appealed to me as being 
especially good. 

Instead of using a road binder over 
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the whole surface of the road they 
mix the broken rock with the bind- 
ing material and simply fill the worn 
tracks with the mixture, so of course 
the cost is only a fraction of what it 
would be were the whole surface of 
the road treated. It simply means 
two treated strips of‘road over which 
practically all the travel goes. 
ee ee 

Every time I get into the Black Belt 
of Alabama and Mississippi that 
black, level land pulls me harder, and 
I am greatly interested in the means 
progressive men are using to make 
more dependable this already rich, 
lime-filled soil. Many are going right 
down to the foundation principle of 
good farming and _ under-draining 
these heavy, black clay soils; and 
then, when they have taken out of 
the subsoil the stagnant water, about 
all that is needed to make these the 
greatest soils in the world is deeper 
breaking and lots of sods and other 
humus-making material. 

ee a 

It might be well for our readers in 
the section where the boll weevil has 
just arrived to keep in mind the main 
things needed to insure a good crop 
of cotton under weevil conditions. 
These are a deeply broken, well 
drained soil, compacted, as rich as it 
can be made, planted early with a 
good variety of the earliest cotton; 
then worked shallow and often from 
start to finish. And of course these 
are only the conditions, after all, that 
are needed to make a good crop of 
cotton under any conditions. 


A. L. FRENCH. 





Call on Your County Demonstration 
Agent for Help 


AM much interested in the articles 

in The Progressive Farmer of re-< 
cent date, regarding the work of the 
agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations and this Department, and 
the advice to the farmers to make 
use of these institutions. 

There is one feature of the work of 
these institutions which I would like 
to see emphasized more, and that is 
the cooperative nature of their rela- 
tions as regards the county agents 
and other officers engaged in exten- 
sion work. 

The county agent represents both 
the state agricultural college and ex- 
periment station and the United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
and in some states he also represents 
the state department of agriculture. 
Thus when the farmer appeals to the 
county agent for help or information 
he should be able to get through this 
agent all the things which these co- 
Operating parties have to offer. 

The county agent is a part of the 
extension division of the state agri- 
cultural college (which includes the 
experiment station). This extension 
division, as a whole, is also in coéper- 
ation with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and in some 
cases with the state department of 
agriculture. The extension division 
is organized for the express purpose 
of bringing to the farmer the inform- 
ation possessed by the agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations and 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

It is well, therefore, for the farmer 
to get into the habit of seeking in- 
formation first from the county agent; 
when there is no such officer, -from 
the director of extension work at the 
agricultural college. 

A. C. TRUE, 

Director. States Relation Service. 

Washington, D. C. 





A TELEGRAM 


The Germans have taken Pilsener and are 
now surrounding Delicatessen, where the 
Wurst is expected. The Belgian Hares have 
had a falling out with the Welsh Rarebits 
and the Swiss Cheese is shot tult of holes. 
This will make the Irish Stew and the Eng- 
lish Mustard hot, and when the Russian Ca- 
viar meets with the French Pastry, it will 
cause a serious mobilization of the forces of 
the Interior. The Spanish Onions are strong 
for a mix-up, and if the Home Preserves are 
called out and spread over the German Noo- 
dles, they may Ketchup with the Navy 
Beans, thereby causing an uprising of the 
Brussels Sprouts. — American Codédperative 
Journal. 
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JANUARY WORK ON 
BACCO FARM 


Old-time Methods of Burning Plant 
Beds Not Necessary—How to Pre- 
pare a Plant Bed and How to Get 
Good Seed 


I HAS frequently been said of the 


THE 7TO- 





tobacco crop that 12 months is not 

quite long enough time to make 
and sell it, some farmers claiming 13 
months, while the majority of them 
contend that 14 
months is just 
about right. As a 
matter of fact, it 
frequently takes 
from 12 to 14 
months to finish a 
crop if any other 
kind of farming is 
done along with 
the tobacco. Al- 
though it is a short 


MR. MOSS 
growing crop, taking from 80 to 95 
days to mature from the time it is 


transplanted, yet it often happens 
that the. farmer is not nearly through 
grading and selling by the time he 
has to begin sowing plant-beds for 
the next crop. 

The first of the year all of the to- 
bacco farmers in the New Belt anda 
great many of them in the Old Belt 
are beginning to make preparation 
for the tobacco plant beds. A large 
number of farmers continue to follow 
the old method of burning more or 
less thoroughly the land upon which 
they are going to plant the seed. | 
have often heard it spoken of as “the 
wasteful practice” of burning by open 
fires. No doubt it is the most expen- 
sive method, as it takes from three to 
five cords of wood to thoroughly 
burn one hundred square yards of 


seed bed. 
No Need to Burn So Much Wood 


HE scarcity of wood in a great 

many sections forced the farmers 
to abandon this method, and begin 
sowing their beds without burning, 
selecting new places which had been 
well covered with leaves and trash so 
no weed and grass seed could have 
grown there—only a few carried by 
the wind. Consequently, by carefully 
selecting such places good healthy 
plants were grown, with very little 
trouble from gtass and weeds. I have 
seen as fine plants as could be desired 
grown on a broomsedge field by just 
burning off the broomsedge, thor- 
oughly preparing the land and using 
100 pounds ready mixed fertilizer 
3-8-3 and 50 pounds cottonseed meal 
to the 100 square yards. It is impor- 
tant that the cottonseed meal be 
theroughly mixed with the soil. If 
not, by using such heavy applications 
it will form a crust on top of the soil 
and kill the young plants. However, 
if used properly there is no danger 
and it is an excellent fertilizer for 
young plants. 

Wherever sweet gum trees are 
found growing in a sandy loam soil 
with plenty of moisture, but not wa- 
ter-logged, is a good place for the to- 
bacco bed. It is always preferable to 
have a southern exposure if possible, 
as it is usually warmer and insures 
earlier plants. 

It is necessary to burn an old bed 
or in some way to sterilize it, the ob- 
ject being (1) to kill the grass and 
weed seeds, and (2) to destroy any 
objectionable fungi or bacteria that 
may be present, which later on may 
give trouble in the crop. 


Sterilizing Plant Beds With Steam 


HE cheapest, and so far as JI 

know, the best way to accomplish 
this is to sterilize the beds with 
steam. This can be easily and eco- 
nomically done if a portable boiler is 
already on the farm or in the neigh- 
borhood. A 5 horse-power boiler will 
furnish steam enough to sterilize 60 
to 70 square feet every 30 minutes, 
with a steam pressure of 90 pounds to 
begin with. A steam box can be 
made out of boiler iron, or if it is well 
made, so as to hold steam, tongue and 
grooved boards can be used. 


Make the box for a 5 horse-power 
boiler 6x10 feet, 6 to 8 inches deep, 
the sides should be 1% inches thick, 
beveled on the edges that go in the 
ground. In other words this box is 
nothing but an open pan 6 feet wide 
by 10 feet long and 6 to 8 inches deep. 
Bore an inch hole in one, end and fh- 
sert a threaded nipple to fasten steam 
hose, then invert this box, connegt up 
steam hose, and everything is ready 
for steaming the bed, The old bed 
should be plowed up, and stable man- 
ure harrowed or chopped in if desir- 
ed, before steaming, then set the box 
down on aé_ section of the bed, 
pile up a little dirt around the out- 
side edges to hold steam, then turn 
live steam on for thirty minutes, after 
which cut off steam and move box to 
next section. To test it out to be 
sure you have killed all grass seed, 
before you begin steaming put a raw 
potato 5 to 6 inches in the ground and 
cover it up good. After you have 
steamed this section and moved the 
box and the soil has cooled a little, 
dig out the potato and see if it is 
cooked enough to peel off the skin 
readily. If so, you need not be uneasy 
about grass seed coming up later. 

While this method of sterilizing 
beds is new in the flue cured belt it is 
not an experiment. It has been prac- 
ticed for several years in Connecti- 
cut. It has also been tried out on 
the Granville Test Farm and _ has 
given excellent results. 

A big advantage of this steaming 
process is that you can continue to 
use old beds with safety. You can 
put your beds convenient to the 
house, and if you have water works 
on the farm a pipe line can be run to 
the beds,: and water them as fre- 
quently as desired. With this meth- 
od tobacco beds can be steamed at a 
fuel cost of about $3 to $3.50 per hun- 
dred square yards figuring wood at 
$3 per cord or coal at $6 per ton. 


Plant Only Clean, Heavy Seed 


LEAN, heavy seed are as essential 
for a good tobacco crop as clean 
seed for any other crop; perhaps 
more so, as tobacco is one of the most 
sensitive crops grown, and responds 
more readily to good treatment and 
likewise deteriorates more rapidly for 
the lack of it than most of the gen- 
eral field crops. Now is the time for 
North Carolina farmers to send your 
seed to the State Department of 
Agriculture, Raleigh, and have them 
recleaned. Enclose postage for the 
return; that will be the only cost at- 
tached to it. Above all things label 
every package so it cannot be lost. 
The Kentucky Experiment Station 
has made the statement that consid- 
erable improvement in yield and qual- 
ity has resulted from sowing clean 


seed. The light seed will probably 
germinate as quickly as the heavy 
seed, but does not make as good 


plant, consequently a pcoorer crop. 

A very practical and simple method 
of cleaning seed is one practiced and 
recommended by Mr. W. A. Petree, of 
Stokes County, as follows: Build a 
small fire in a tight room, crack the 
door slightly, pour the seed slowly 
from the container to a paper on the 
floor in front of this opening in the 
door; thus the heavy seed will fall 
nearest the door the light seed will 
be blown farther away. The open 
fire will create a draft. This method 
may not be quite as thorough as the 
one with a small machine. Still it is 
much better than doing nothing, and 
if the process is repeated : several 
times practically all the light chaffy 
seed can be blown out. 

E. G. MOSS. 

Oxford, N. C. 





VALUABLE OLD AGE 


The centenarian was asked to what he at- 
tributeé@ his long life and good health. 

“Well,” the old man replied slowly, “I’m 
not in any position to say right now. You 
see, I’ve been bargaining with two or three 
of them patent-medicine concerns for a cou- 
ple of weeks, but I ain't quite decided yet.” 





UNCLE PETER’S EPITAPH 


Beneath this stone, a lump of clay, 
Lies Uncle Peter Daniels; 

Who, early in the month of May, 
Took off his winter flannels, 
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Anticipating Telephone Needs 


Whenanewsubstriberis handed 
his telephone, there is given over 
to his use a share in the pole 
lines, underground conduits and 
cables, switchboards, exchange 
buildings, and im every other part 
of the complex mechanism of the 
telephone plant. 


It is obvious that this equipment 
could not be installed for each new 
connection. It would mean con- 
stantly rebuilding the plant, with 
enormous expense and delay. 
Therefore, practically everythi 
but the telephone instrument 
must be in place at the time service 
is demanded. 


Consider what this involves. The 
hone company must forecast 
the needs of the public. It must 


calculate increases in population 
in city and country. It must figure 


One Poliey One 


the growth of business districts. 
It must estimate the number of 
possible telephone users and their 
approximate location everywhere. 


The plant must be so designed 
that it may be added to in order 
to meet the estimated requirements 
of five, ten and even twenty years. 
And these additions must be ready 
in advance of the demand for 
them — as far in advance as it-is 
economical to make them. 


Thus, by constantly planning for 
the future and waliitt expend. 
itures for far-ahead requirements 
when they can be most advane 
tageously made, the Bell System 
conserves the economic interest of 
the whole country while furnishing 
a telephone service which in its 
perfection is the model for all the 
world. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


System Universal Service 



















Johnson way. 
poultry book and show you 
started 650,000 


Old Trusty 


the beginner as well as the oldtimer, Now 
used by 650,000 poultry raisers, which is 
three or four times more than the next 
best can show. That’s because Old Trusty 
owners goin for profits and get them. You 
take no risks the Johnson way. Old Trusty 
comes on forty to ninety days’ trial and 
ten-year guarantee. Also we pay freight. 
Write today for Old Trusty book and low 
price based on 100,000 sales this year. 





Live Well On 
Chicken Profits 


You can doit when you go about it the 
Let me send you this 


cthers. It’s no trick to 
live off the chickens and save thc profits 
you make in other lines. Youcanlet the 
chicken profits pay the bills—live on the 
fat of the land and still have money to 
put in the bank or putinto improvements 
around your home. Get in touch with us 
and we will show you the way. 


M. M. JOHNSON CO., Clay Center, Nebr. 
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Makes big hatches winter or summer for fis 

















Chas. Wakefield, 


1000. 
ves a full description of all our 


PIEDMONT PLANT COMPANY, 





potato plants 
plants, and tells 


y 
Beet and onion 


them. 


° ~ ALBANY, GEORGIA. 
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ROOFINC! 


a2 Buy Your Roofing Now ¢— 
Prices W-R-E-C-K-E-D : 


Send us your order now. We will give 
you the buying treat of your life. We have lit- 
erally wrecked andsmashed all previous prices, 
We absolutely save you from 1/3 to % on staple 
quality roofings. We are prepared to furnish 
you every grade of Ready Roofings, Metal Roof- 
ings, Ceiling and everything needed in the cove 
ering line. 

This ts the greatest sale of roofing we have 
ever advertised. We advise that you order die 
rect from this advertisement. We guarantee 
satisfaction—your money back if you are not 
pleased. Our 23 years of honest dealing is your 
safeguard. 
























cM 


I These 


lorder Now. Be Sure to Mention Correct Lot Number 


tet No. 81 AR-310. AJAX high grade, ruhber surface roofing, put up 108 square feet 
to the roll, two to three pieces to a roll, complete with nails and cement, 3 ply, 94c; 2 ply, 
RR EE er re re ier ere re eer ee | 
Lot No. 81 AR-710. Our high grade painted metal roofing furnished in flat, 1%4 in. 
corrugated, V-crimped, standing seam and brick siding styles. Flat sheets, 24 in. wide; 
other styles, 22 in. wide, furnished in 2, 4, 5, 6 and 7 ft. lengths. State style wanted. Price 
per square of 100 square feet.... SRE RK TY Te ee sags 0. Cat $1.34 
Lot No. 81 AR-410. Galvanized roofing, full 26 gauge, heavy weight, 2% in. corrugated 
.3heets, 4 ft. and 4% ft. long only. This material, in addition to being galvanized, will be 
painted free of charge, Price per square of 100 square feet............-+see000+-$1.95 
Lot No. 81 AR-91 Red and Green Slate Roofing, 108 sq. ft. to the roll, two to three 
pieces to the ro, complete with nails and cement, high grade covering, full weight and 
extra heavy. State color wanted. Per roll of 108 square feet........ceeseseeeee+$h.08 


All the above prices are f. o. b. cars Chicago, NOT freight prepaid. 


FREICHT PREPAID PRICES 


j Send us to-day a sketch of your building, showing the size of your roof, length of raft- 
ers, etc.; or if you want Ceiling or Siding, give us the dimensions, so we can readily figure 
out your requirements, and thereby give you freight prepaid prices that are bound to 

mean tremendous savings to you. 


-POUPON ». THIS ROOFING BOOK FREE 


8 
— ‘y Mall the Coupon now! We will mail 


C.H.W.Co., Dept. AR 81 , you free of cost the most complete book of Roof- 

Chicago ing, Siding and Ceiling ever published. Shows 

& anyone how to lay roofing without expert 

ety aa hae had ee Fe knowledge. It contains our latest quotations 
sample ° r ° 

quote me freight paid prices, §% 





on Roofing sundries, such as Conductor 
Pipe, Eaves, Trough, ete. Alsoillustrates 


Roofing 


handsome designs in Metal Ceilings; 2 
(papel mame s gives you advice as to roofing paints Price 
steereeeeecereeceeseeeeeeseees @ EG in every way is a valuable book 
‘, for every property owner, Wrecker 
a 


We carry everything in the buildin 
Length of Rafters..... # material line, ineloding” Lumbes, Millwork 
§ Structural Iron, Plumbing, Heating, Hard- 
g ware, Fencing, and in fact practically every 
6 
4 


eee ere Terre rrerr errr iris) 


Riedl of Moot ............ ae daa "Enter ie oan’ - tis incense von, 
Catalog, as well as the Roofing.Book. 








Do you want our Building 
Material Catalog?..cccccccccccccccccccccccccece 


Chicago House Wrecking Co. 


Chicago 


s 


35th and Iron Streets 


AAATORB. 2.0 ccrccccccccccccccce sccccccsccccccccecs 


i 
Prices For Quick Buyers, 
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To Learn About Co-operative Marketing, Read 


‘‘How Farmers Cooperate 
and Double Profits’’ 


By CLARENCE POE 


It’s the most comprehensive and up-to-date book yet printed dealing with 
profitable marketing of farm products. Once again read the list of chapters 
and send for a copy. 


Introduction—An Appeal for Leader- Chapter 


XVI—An Arkansas Cotton 
ship. Marketing Association, 
Chapter I—The Farmer Must Take Chapter XVII—Every Farmer Should 


Complete Control of His Business 


Chapter II—First of All, a Good Local 
Farmers’ Club: How to Make it a 


Join a Mutual Insurance Company: 
What Some Companies Are Doing. 


Chapter XVIII—Making Farmers into 


Success. Business Men: How Codperation 
Chapter IlI—Codperative Buying Is Has Remade Rural Ireland 
Good; Coéperative Merchandising CChapter XIX—Two Irish Rural Credit 


May or May Not Be. 





Chapter IV—Rural Credits and Coéper- 
ation, 

Chapter V—Why I Believe in the Farm- 
ers’ Union, Grange, etc. 

Chapter VI—Some Farmers’ Clubs I 
Have Known: Examples of Neigh- 
borhood Codéperation. 

Chapter VII—How to Organize a Co- 

éperative Society: , Some Funda- 
mental Principles. 

Chapter VIII— How Codédperation re- 
made a Minnesota Neighborhood: 
The Story of Svea. 

Chapter X—Why Can’t You Have a 
Neighborhood Like Svea ?—A Prop- 
erly Organized Rural Community. 

Chapter X—How Wisconsin Berry 
Growers Met an Ugly Situation; 
Successful Produce Marketing. 





Chapter XI—More Codperative Stories 
From the Northwest: Coédperative 
Laundry Work, Livestock Ship- 


ping, Cheese-Making, etc. 
Chapter XII—Codperation tg@ Get Bet- 
ter Gotton and Cottonseed Prices. 
Chapter XIII—A $5,000,000 Truck Mar- 
xketing Association in Virginia. 
Chapter XIV—A North-Carolina County 
Coéperation Has Waked Up: 
Creameries, Egg Collecting, Pota- 
to Marketing, Credit Societies, etc. 
Chapter XV—What Florida and 
fornia Citrus Fruit 
Have Done. 
Get a Copy Today! 


Cali- 
Oganizations 


Address all orders to 





256 pages cloth binding, price. 
With The Progressive Farmer, one year =a 


Societies and How They Work. 

Chapter XX—The Large Outlook of the 
Irish Agricultural Leader: Prob- 
lems of Rural Codéperation. 

Chapter XXI—Agricultural Coéperation 
in England. 

Chapter XXII—What Codperation Has 
Done for French Farmers. 

Chapter XXIII—Codperation Gives Dan- 
ish Farmers Three Profits Instead 
of One. 

Chapter XXIV—Cows and Coi\peration 
Have Made Denmark Rich: Busi- 
ness Methods and High Quality 
Products as Factors, 

Chapter XXV—Averaging $2 More Per 
Hog Through Codperation: How 
Livestock Farmers Benefit, 

Chapter XXVI—‘“ People’s High 
Schools’’ Made Danish Codéperation 

Chapter XXVII—Ejight Secrets of Suc- 
cess with Codéperation: The Ex- 
periences of Denmark as a Lesson 
for America, 


APPENDIX 


Chapter I—Wh 


at Sort of By-Laws Shall 
We Have 


“Suggested Forms, 
Chapter II—Regulations for a Codéper- 
ative Store. 





Chapter III—By-Laws of a Farmers’ 
Club. 


Chapter IV—Parliamentary Rules. 
RAP er rr ee ee ae .. §$1,00 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
SPECIAL OFFER—If you have already renewed your subscription for this year, 
you can get a copy for §0c just as if you weré sending your renewal now. 
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FURROW SLICES 





BOILING IN CREOSOTE PRE- 
SERVES FENCE POSTS 
Heating Process Insures Better Pen- 


etration of Fluid Than Painting or 
Dipping 





HE fence post problem is becom- 

ing important,” says Prof. W. J. 
Morrill, of the Colorado Agricultural 
College. 

The railroads have been preserving 
ties for many years, the telephone 
companies have reduced their annual 
cost per pole by treating the butts of 
their poles, and at last the farmers 
are beginning to preserve their fence 
posts. Coal tar creosote of a grade 
that is not heavy, and is penetrating, 
is used largely. While the railroads 
preserve their ties by forcing creo- 
sote oil into them by hydraulic pres- 
sure in closed tanks, the farmer has 
to.content himself by using atmos- 
pheric pressure in open tanks. This 
is done by heating the butts of the 
posts in boiling creosote for from 
one-half to three or four hours, ac- 
cording to the species of wood, and 
then letting the posts cool in the li- 
quid. 

The heat forces a part of the air 
out of the wood, but as the post cools, 
the air that is left in the wood con- 
tracts and a partial vacuum thus 
formed forces the creosote into the 
wood for a quarter or half an inch 
or more; at any rate, further than 
the penetration gained by merely 


| painting or dipping. 


These last methods, however are 
worth while, if the farmer is not pre- 
pared to use the “open-tank” meth- 
od. A farmer can save half his post 
expense by using preserved posts. 
Often he can do better than this by 
utilizing cottonwood, willow, soft ma- 
ple, and other wood he can grow on 
his farm, and make last for 15 to 20 
years by creosoting them. 





Experiments With Sudan Grass 
REPORT of Prof. John R. Fain, 


Agronomist of the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture, on the experi- 
ments conducted with Sudan grass, 
tells of quite a variation in the type 
of head in this new hay plant. Evi- 
dence seems to point to crosses with 
sorghum and kaffir corn. The vari- 
ations afford opportunities for many 
kinds of selections and development 
of types. 

Since the greatest profit in Sudan 
grass for the next few years will be 
in seed production, the selection of 
types from which to develop seed 
becomes important. Southern condi- 
tions may produce a type quite differ- 
ent from that which may be most 
successfudy grown in semi-arid re- 
gions of the West. 
the rust which attacks the sorghum 
family may make it important to se- 
lect seed with reference to the re- 
sistance to this disease of humid 
climates. 

Experiments with Sudan grass on 
the plots of the Georgia State College 
of Agriculture for three years have 
been very satisfactory in indicating 
that Sudan grass is adapted to South- 
ern conditions and very promising as 
a hay crop. Two crops or more are 
possible in north Georgia. 

Some of the farmers of Georgia 
who have rushed into the growing of 
Sudan grass are reporting disap- 
pointment, alleging that stock will 
not eat the hay. Inquiry has reveal- 
ed that probably the only reason for 
the failure of the stock to eat Sudan 
hay is that it was cut too late. When 
thus cut it becomes exceedingly hard 
and tough. It should be cut before 
the has come into full bloom. 
To keep the grass from having too 
large a stalk it should be broadcast- 
ed when sowed in the southeastern 
states, where there is plenty of mois- 
ture. Some of the farmers have fol- 
lowed methods used in the dryer 
West and planted in rows, with a 


It is possible that 


grass 





| Uncle John Says— 
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I’ve knowed several men o’ Destiny in 
my time, but they was every one fellers 
who got up early in the mornin’ an’ 
drove their teams steady. 





consequent larger growth that mili- 
tates against it as a marketable hay. 

Experiments have been conducted 
at the Georgia State College of Agri- 
culture with reference to seeding 
time, from March to July. Where se- 
vere drouths in the spring have not 
interfered the early spring sowing 
has been best. Sowing about corn 
planting time has been generally rec- 
ommended. 

CHARLES A. WHITTLE. 





The Look in That Child’s Face 
Repaid Me 


S A general rule in families where 

they take The Progressive Farm- 
er I find the children as much inter- 
ested in the paper as the older peo- 
ple, if not more so, and I never fail to 
give these children all the encourage- 
ment I can, believing that it is 
among the young people in the rural 
districts that our best efforts should 
be used, stimulating them to aspire 
to greater things for the neighbor- 
hoods in which they live. 

I will give you an incident that 
took place between a bright little 
fellow 12 years old and myself. The 
boy met me as I rode up to the house, 
and I asked him where his father was 
and he told me that his father was 
away from home, so I decided to wait 
for his return. I asked the boy if he 
belonged to the boys’ corn club, and 
he told me that he did and asked me 
what I was working for. I told him I 
was working for The Progressive 
Farmer and the boys’ Corn Club and 
he looked up into my face and said: 
“IT wish I could take that paper. I 
have seen a few copies. Will you let 
me have it and pay you when 1 can?” 
I said, “We will wait till your father 
comes and I will get him to take it 
for you.” 

And when his father came I did all 
in my power to persuade him to take 
the paper, but he would not agree to 
do it so I called the boy and told him 
to give me his name and I would send 
him the paper myself. The look on 
that child’s face was sufficient to re- 
pay me many times. We need never 
be afraid to cast our bread upon the 
waters, for at some future day it 
shall return to us. In the boys and 
girls lies our hope of a better day, so 
we should see to it that we educate 
them aright.—W. J. N., Stokes Coun- 
ty; N.C, 





Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish, 
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Now is the Time to Make “Pin 

















rss is the season of the year when the breeders of 
purebred Poultry are making their “matings” and 
getting ready for the egg trade. It is, too, the season 
when the farmers of the South begin to realize that 
“mongrels” don’t pay for their keep and they are re- 
solving to buy purebreds for the coming year.. 
Before long there will be a perfect stream of 
gold flowing into the pockets of the breeders of pure- 
bred poultry. Decide now to get your share. 


Our Annual Poultry Special 
cian January 29th, 1916 


This Poultry Special of January 29 will be brimful of valuable articles on the breeding, feeding, care and management of poultry and 
will be kept for reference by thousands of our readers. _ It will, too, go into the homes of a great many “City Lot” poultrymen and 
you will find it a great issue in which to sell your surplus eggs and even “baby chicks.” ; 





For the convenience of those who want to advertise in that or other issues of our paper we print below some examples of good 


advertisements and what they will cost in our paper. These are special low rates to breeders of poultry and livestock 
only and nobody else can get space at these low rates. 


7 My To those who send their reservations at once we can furnish some attractive cuts to illustrate 
ilustrations Without Extra Cost their advertisements, without extra cost. Remember, however, it does not pay to crowd an ad- 
vertisement and if you want acut you must word your advertisement as briefly as possible. No use to list your ‘“‘winnings,” etc. Our readers know we 
won’t take a fake advertisement and a simple statement of what you have for sale is sufficient. 


9 . To prepare an advertisement takes time. Don’t, therefore, put off writing us. Those coming first will get 
There Ss No Time to Lose. best attention and the use of what few illustrations we have. If you feel that you can’t write an advertise- 
ment, tell us what you have for sale, what you want to spend in advertising, leave it to us and we will do our utmost to make it pay you. 


WHAT WILL IT COST? 


Eastern Edition (80,000 circulation) (covering Virginia, Carolinas, Georgia and Florida) $2.50 per inch; Classified, 4 cents per word. 
Central Edition (65,000 circulation) (covering Mississippi, Alabama, Tenn. and Ark.) 2.00 per inch; Classified, 4 cents per word. 
Western Edition (40,000 circulalion) (covering Louisiana and Texas) . . 1.00 per inch; Classified, 2 cents per word. 
Combined Rate for all (with circulation of 185,000) 


















































ae Te ee ere $5.00 per inch; 10 cents per word. 
Cash must accompany all orders for Classified advertising. If these rates seem high, figure what it would cost in postal cards to write to that many people. 
— 
= 
Eggs from bred-to-lay White Wyandottes and Single Comb 
White Leghorns, $1.50 and $3 per 15. Special prices on lots From the finest strains of ~ 
49 Of 100 or more. Day-old chicks, $15 per 100, ready for de- White Plymouth Rocks < 
° livery March Ist. , A few choice Cockerels, $3 each. Premiums Barr Ply ey, 
won at Lynchburg Poultry Show, January 9-12, 1912: White arred lymouth Rocks, 
.. Wyandottes, 1st cock, 3rd and 4th hen, 8rd cockerel, Ist pul- Silver Laced Wyandottes, 
let, 2nd and 4th pen; also special for best display; White White Leghorns, 
eghorns st cock, 2 , 
Leghorns, Ist cock, 2nd pen. ; Buff Orpingtons. 
75 Berkshire pigs; also a few young boars and gilts. Being 
s bred in the South, our stock is acclimated, and you run no $1.50 per 15; 30 eggs, $2.50. 
risk. ALL STOCK GUARANTEED, Write today for full par- ry . 
ticulars, A few cockerels, : 
One of the Largest and Best GRAND VIEW FARM. 
Equipped Poultry Plants — a — - 
in the South r (This is 1% inches single column) 
IGLOE FARM. &. ©. caappock, manager, 
’ 50 WHITE ORPINGTONS 
Pullets and year-old Hens. Prices right. 
(This is 4 inches, 2 inches across 2 columns) Eggs for hatching. 
STONY RUN POULTRY FARM 
(This is % inch, single column) 
TOMS $65, HENS $2. Raised on alfalfa range. S. C. Buff Leghorns 





si . Ringlet Barred Plymouth Rocks — Fifty 
—t. Seduce ecpeteanea. "ten codes : fine cockerels at reasonable prices, Mrs. J. 
now Have 40 head of these fine turkeys. THE GREAT GENERAL PURPOSE FOWL Cross, ‘Troup, Texas. 
BERKSHIRE HOGS. - 
Sired by a son of Star Value. One young boar ready 


. (An advertisement this size—15 words—in 
for service. Younger stock of both sexes. Order Great Prize Winners and 
before they’re gone 























H L My Bird our classified department will cost 4c per 
eav ayers. y birds word each insertion, If all three editions 
D. M. RENCHER. Have Wonat All the Great are used the rate is 10c per word.) 

(This is 1 inch single columns) Shows of the South. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


SPECIAL STOCK SALE 
NOW ON. 


B. A. STOREY 





ob Passs co 
set -> 2 72 














(This is 2 inches single column) 


Send in YOUR order and copy today, being SURE it reaches us 
NOT LATER than JANUARY 19th. Anything received AFTER 


that time can not catch issue of January 29th. It will have to 
appear in next issue. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


“The Only Standard Farm Paper in the South.’’ 


=m 


RALEIGH, N.C. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEX. sincie coms apc ISLAND REDS 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY | 








Livestock Suggestions for January 
I 


N LAYING the plans for 1916 do 

not overlook the need for an 
abundance of feed for livestock. It 
is better to have a little more than 
is needed and sell some than to buy 
feeds. Plan to grow at least a fourth 
more than it is expected will be 
needed. An acre kept busy the 
whole year through growing feed- 
stuffs will yield a better profit than 
a single crop of corn or cotton. 

II 

It is now too late to make the best 
pasture for next summer. It should 
have been started early last fall; or 
for that matter, several years ago, 
for it takes several years to make the 
best pasture. But if no pasture has 
been provided for, probably oats 
sowed in February or early in March 
will be the best for early grazing. 
After the oats have been sowed sow 
immediately at least a bushel of les- 
pedeza seed and three or four pounds 
of white clover. Sow on the fresh 
soil, but do not cover. Next fall bur 
clover may be added and Bermuda 
grass sods put out at any time con- 
venient. A good pasture will be se- 
cured if weeds are kept down and 


the land is not too poor. 
‘ Ill 


During the winter is a good time to 
grub out the stumps and shrubs and 
clean out the briers and plum thick- 
ets, so that the mower cati be run 


over the pastures next summer. No 
doubt some who have read these sug- 
gestions have thought we would let 
up on this “mow the pastures” prop- 
osition during the winter; but bless 
your souls, we are never going to let 
up on this thing, until our pastures 
grow grass instead of weeds and 
brush. It will take more than winter 
weather to stop us. Clean up the 
pastures so they can be cultivated 
with the mower next summer. 
IV 
Lice do much injury to livestock 
in winter. Calves and colts need 
careful watching. Pigs are almost 
certain to become infested with lice 
in winter. The mud and water are 
cold and they do not wallow and 
drown the lice. They should be oiled 
or dipped regularly, the bedding care- 
fully removed. and the _ houses 
cleaned. 
Vv 
Damp quarters do more injury to 
fall pigs, calves and other young 
animals than cold, in this climate. 
The sleeping quarters of the pigs are 
almost certain to be damp from mud 
carried in on the pigs unless the 
sleeping quarters are cleaned out 
often and fresh bedding put in. 
Damp, filthy stalls are bad for young 
calves. Keep them dry and clean, and 
if possible locate them on the sunny 
side of the stable. 
vi 
Lumber and shingles are cheaper 


than feed; but all livestock need the 
exercise and freedom of the open. 
Well fed, mature livestock, or those 
being fattened, like beef cattle, do 
better in the open, without any shel- 
ter, than confined a large part of the 
time in houses. For such animals 
there is no economy in housing. But 
young stock and dairy cows need 
protection from cold winds, rains and 
mud. For these, lumber and shingles 
and good dry bedding are cheaper 
than feed. 
Vil 


. The livestock that drinks from a 
pool into which the barn lot, or other 
lands largely occupied by _ stock, 
drains are not getting a fair show. 
Nor is it fair to make the stock wade 
through mud and cold water to get 
to a ditch or stream of clean water. 
It will pay to supply the livestock 
with good water and make it easy 
for them to get. Pure water is as 
necessary in winter as summer. 


Vill 


Strange as it may seem, we buy 
livestock when we have a big cotton 
crop and it sells for a low price, al- 
though we then have little feed. If 
there ever was a time when the 
South needed to grow more feedstuffs 
—legumes—to improve the lands, it 
is now. It is not so much feed to 
supply livestock that we need to 
grow as crops to build up the soil, 
and these livestock may come in to 
furnish the best market for such 
crops. We first need feed crops— 
legumes—to build up our soils and 
livestock as a means of marketing 
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“I can vouch for it’ 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


The original in 1878 
In the lead ever since 















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


these crops. The man who complains 
that $35 a ton is too much for cotton- 
seed meal is mistaken, considering 
its feeding value compared with 
other feeds; but he wants to avoid 
the buying of cottonseed meal why 
not grow soy hbcans? Thirty-five 
bushels «£ soy beans are equal in feed- 
ing value to a ton. f cotton eed meal. 


In growing the soy beans nitro- 
gen is gathered from the air. No one 


has any right « » complain of the price 
of protein feeds who does not grow 


. soy beans or peanuts. 





| jury occurs. 


IX 


Horses, especially those of the 
compactly built, easy-keeping type, 
should not be fed a ration of 
grain if allowed to stand idle in the 
stable for a.few days during ~ bad 
spell of weather. The grain -uld 
be cut down, or better still, see that 
they get some exercise no matter 
how bad the weather. Either give 
regular exercise or cut down the feed 
if they are idle in the stable for more 
than one day. The disease known as 
azoturia, sometimes erroneously con- 
founded with spinal me vingitis, at- 
tacks well-fed horses that have been 
working hard and then allowed to 
stand idle a few days and the high 
feeding continued. When put to 
work they quickly break out in: pro- 
fuse sweat, get lame in one or both 
hind legs, and finally go down and 
frequently die. No matter what the 
conditions, stop a horse that has been 
treated this way, just as soon as he 
shows lameness. Stop him no matter 
where he is and cover him warmly. 


| Don’t try to get him back to the 


stable or anywhere else, but stop him 


| at once and cover him warmly and 
he is not likely to go down at all. 


X 


How- are the work stock being 
wintered? An idle horse or mule is 
an expensive animal on the farm or 
anywhere else. There is only one 
economical way to keep a mule, and 
that is to keep him at work. More 
horses and mules are injured by idle- 
ness than by work. The idleness it- 
self may not really injure the animal, 
but putting one to work after it has 
been idle is when the danger of in- 
The idle horses and 
mules should be out in the open 


| where exercise is obtained most of 


| the time. 


Stables are good for pro- 


| tection from wind, rain and mud, but 


a damp stable where the animals can 
get no exercise is worse than out in 
the open. The idle work stock will 
get along very well on corn and any 


| sort of rough feed, but if there is not 
| enough legume hay to feed through 


| the whole season save it, or enough 


of it, to give half the roughage le- 
gume hay when the stock is working 
hard. They will need the legume hay 
more then than when idle. But a 


| starved animal is never in condition 


; winter. 


for hard spring work nor is a well 
fed animal that has been idle all the 
Keep the work stock busy 


, and feed them well. 





SALE DATES CLAIMED 


The Progressive Farmer is glad to an- 
nounce and claim for the breeders the fol- 
lowing dates upon which sales of pure-bred 
livestock will be held: 

Herefords 
Feb. 29-March 1, 1916—O. Harris & Sons, 
Harris, Mo. 
March 28—W. J. Davis & Co., Jackson, Miss. 
Shorthorns 
Jan. 5, 1916—Evan J. McCall, McCall, La. 
Feb. 23, 1916—Lespedeza Farm, Hickory Val- 
ley, Tennessee, at Tri-State Fair 
Grounds, Memphis, Tenn. 
Aberdeen-Angus 
Feb. 1, 1916—Breeders’ Sale, Montgomery, 


Ala., M. A. Judy, Mgr., West Le- 
banon, Ind. 


Duroc-Jerseys 


Jan. §6, 1916—Evan J. McCall, McCall, La. 


Feb. 5—McKee Bros., Versailles, Ky. 

Our readers will confer a favor upon us if 
they will keep us advised of sales, and we 
will be very glad to claim further dates for 
breeders if they will let us know in time, 

This is quite important, as it often pre- 


| vents a conflict of dates and adds to the 


success of each individual sale. 





My father has been a subscriber to The 
Progressive Farmer for a number of years, 
and would not be without it. He has me 
keep all of the papers on file in the order 
which they come. , We all read it—every 
issue.—Irma Godbold, Pine Hill, Ala. 
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WHERE tA, BUY PURE-BRED LI VES TOCK 








_BERKSHIRES 
SELWY Ni FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOUSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 





Lee’s Premier $rd. cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 


Keystone Baron Duke. the Grand Sa sniage eA  aaed at 
the International Live Stock Show. Chicago 


Offspring of either Boar for sale at senseiebie prices. 
All hogs guaranteed choiera immune. 

Rezistered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 

Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 


BERKSHIRES 


of Quality and 
Make up. 

None better. 
Also 

} B. P. Reck Chicks. 

J Let mesupply your 

needs. Prices 
right. 

JOHN B. HUMBLE, Asheboro, N. C. 























‘A DOLLAR DOWN AND 





OCCONEESHEE. FARM, 





the world’s record 








A PEDIGREE. WITH EVERY Pid- DURHAM ,.NC. 


BERKSHIRES! 


_We have on hand for sale some extra fine 
pigs, service boars and bred gilts. Every- 
thing we ship bears. our guarantee of satis- 
faction or money back. Write for special 


wn Windy Heights Berkshire Farm, 
W. L. VAUGHAN, Prop., Sycamore, Va. 























DUROC-JERSEYS 
DUROC SALE 
= =February 5th.== 


The largest and best offering ever presented to 
the public from the greatest Duroc herd in the 
world, including 60 sons and daughters of Defen- 
der mated to Grand Champion boars. Write for 
catalog stock for sale, car lots a speciality, 


McKEE BROS, Versailles, Ky. 








leg. 


12 head of registered two-year old heifers 
sire Pontiac 
records from 16.08 to 26.93 pounds butter in 7 days. 
ruary and March to a 25-pound son of Aggie Coin. 
tested daughters, nice big heifers, price $225 each, 


WE OFFER 


Aggie Korndyke. 


10 head of registered yearling heifers, ready to be bred now, 
good son of Friend Hengerveld De Kol Butter Boy, 
daughters than any other bull; the dams of these heifers are heavy milkers, good in- 
dividuals, price $160 each, 


15 head of registered short yearlings by different sires, and good dams, 
all A. B. O. bred; well-grown, and a nice bunch, $110 each, 


11 head of high bred bulls, and bull calves from $50 to $300 each. 
good one ready for heavy service now. 


Write just what you want. 


Sam’! de Boer, 


HOLSTEINS FOR SALE 





, chiefly sired by a 27.76 pounds son of 
The dams of these heifers have 
They are due to freshen in Feb- 

John Lad who has over 100 


mostly sired by a 
who has more 


yearly tested 


nearly 


$150 buys a 


All stock tuberculin tested by state officials. All stock vaccinated against black- 


Nappanee, Ind. 


High Grade Holsteins Bought on Commission 


©. 1. C's. 


APPL LL LDL 


Originators of the 
amous O. I. C. 
Swine 1863 



















Two O.LC. Hogs 
Weigh 2806 lbs. 


_ 
Why lose profits breed- 2. 

g and feeding scrub 
hogs? Twoofour0.1.f & 
C. Hogs weigh 2806 Ibs. & 
Will ship you sample pair y % 
ofthese famoushogsontimeand 

. give agency to first applicant. We are 
originators, most extensive breeders and 
shippers of pure bred hogs in the world. 
All foreign shipments 


U.S. Govt. Inspected 


We have bred the O. I. C. Hogs for 52 
years and have never lost a hog 
with cholera or any other con- 

tagious disease, 


Write—to-day> 
for Free Book, ‘*The 
Hog from Birth to Sale’® 


THE L. B. SILVER CO. 
508 Vickers Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


0. I C’s Bred and open gilts, 
e * a special price on3 

months old boars. Five, heavy- 

rr. prize-winning boars at 

head of herd. All atoite shipped 

exactly as represented. 

Writ2 me for prices and circulars. 


R.Q. —— R. F. D. No. 2, Bedford City, Va 


Pure bred 0.1.C. pigs, service 
\ boars, gilts. Limited number 

R of pigs by *‘Wildwood Prince 
iS, 88531’’ the $750.00 boar, weight 
1110 lbs. First, Senior and 
Grand Champion at Iowa State 














7 5 — Fair 1914. Prices right. 
Ww. 1. OWEN, R. F.D. 2, BEDFORD, VA. 
POLAND-CHINAS 






nnn 

Of National reputation for 1,000 Ib. 
weights with plenty of bone. Our 
friends made them famous. They 
are backed bya positive guaran- 


C HINAS | tee, ample capital and a 35 years ex- 


E=au+ perience. You will win if the last 
J.P. VISSERING, Box 7 Alton, Ill. 


From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
T. E. BROWN, Mortreesboro. Tenn. 
FOR SALE—A few high elass me Type Poland China 
service boars weighing around 300 pounds each, age 9 


months priced for quick sale($30.00) each. Male pigs 10 
weeks ai ($10.00) each. Pedigrees furnished with ev- 


ery one 
R. M, MOORE, R, F.D. 2, Bedford, Va, 
TAMWORTHS 


| TAMWORTHS—All Ages 


English, Canadian or American bred. Larg- 
est exhibition herd in the South, headed by 
1000 and 1200 lb. boars and sows. Won 318 
premiums, 31 Champions, 18 Grand Cham- 





POLAND 


word is en 


























and prices. 


LESPEDEZA FARM, 
.. 





are repr 


Write us for description 


SOUTHERN BRED SHORTHORNS. 


Our herd is one of the most famous in America, having won honors in the big ' 
gest shows in the country. The best Scotch f 
First Annual Sale, February 23, 1916. 
Having proven that the South can breed and raise as good cattle as any section 
of America, we will hold our first annual sale of breeding stock at 
Tri-State Fair Grounds, Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 23, 1916. 
Get on our mail list for catalogue and be prepared nA attend. 
UNG BULLS FOR S. 


We have for sale at present a few splendid young at at prices within reach of 
Southern farmers—bulls that will pay for themselves. 





pions and 11 trophy cups at 15 shows in 1914. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 
q Columbia, S. C. = 


Tamworths. Pies. bred gilts and boars. 


ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 
Ww EW STOCK FARM. 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R&. 1, Winston-Salem, N.C, 


__ _ HEREFORDS 














a_—a_eeerrreem. 


‘CATTLE FOR SALE. | 

















DUROCS FOR SALE 
A nice lot of young pigs... Also a 


few choice service boars. All pure 
bred and registered. For prices, 
address 

Valley View Stock Farm, Cana, N. C. 


3. W. ETCHISON, Prop. 














Duroc-Jerse eys Six months’ Boars, 


4 to 200 pounds, 
$30 and from that 

any price down to 8-10 weeks old bigs at $8.00. 

“Cracker-jacks”’ $12, $15, $18, $20 and $25. 


W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C. 
DUROC PIGS, otis, cheicert tepcag 
TAMWORTHS, | be Rae He e farms 


Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. guaranteed. 
JOHN D. MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 


DUROC PIGS 


Choice lot of pigs. Bred gilts and service boars. 
Ready to ship at special prices for 60 days. Each ani- 
mal pedigreed. L. M. WHITAKER & CO., Fayotte- 
ville, Tenn., R. 1. 


Duroc-Jersey ind over, big. bone, "from 


ce registered stock. 
eee for demonstration purposes. 
ee 














Satisfaction guaran- 


MONTICELLO HIGH SCHOOL FARM 
S. ¥. Liles, Brown Summit, N.C. 


Duroc-Jerseys 
Pigs, shoats, boars and sows, Kelly’s Pilot Wonder 
and other great blood lines, all registered. 
M. P. KLINE, 
Waverly Farm, Middletown, Va. 


SQUIRREL FARM STOCK FARM 
DUROC-JERSEYS, W. F.’s Defender, Son of Champion 
De‘ender, is one of my herd boars. Have sold all fe. 
males old enough toship. I have a bunch of the finest 
boars I ever offered for sale, from $10.00 to $16.00 each. 
Pedigrees furnished with each pig. 


W. F. MARTIN, GRENADA, MISS. 








OT 





South, 


him, 


START WITH DUROCS AND START RIGHT 


| 

| The true mortgage lifter. 
| He has paid more debts and bought more necessities 
and luxuries than any other breed. 


ROBT. J. EVANS 


Secretary American Duroc-Jersey 
811 Exchange Ave. :-: 


The Duroc is the hog for the 


Let me tell you all about 


Swine Breeders’ 
Chicago, ll. 


Association, 








75 to 150 Cows, Calves 
and Steers. 


W. W. & J. H. RAINIER, Jr., 
UNION SPRINGS, ALA. 
ee EK Se ee Ce 
BEEF C ATTLE HEREFORD BULLS for 

Sale. Highest pedigrees. 
Both Virginia Connecticut Agricultural Colleges have 


purchased from me. _ G. F. Blandy, Tuleyries Farm, 
White Post, Clarke County, Virginia. 


HOLSTEINS 


hitaiibadimnite 
KENTUCKY fiittsat tarmers prices and several out 























warrant safe delivery. 


Put it upto us 





Kentucky Saddle and Harness Horses 
s long as automobiles are so high, and until tractors can be a to cul- 
tivate—nothing is going to take the noble horse’s place on the farm 
WE HAVE THE HORSE YOU WANT. 
It don’t matter what kind of horse you want, we. can supply you. Is it 
a gentle mare for the wife to enjoy in perfect safety? 
saddle horse for yourself that can carry you over the ‘arm many times a day? 
Is it a pony for that good boy, or your daughter? 
all that we guarantee in every way. 
| young things. and heavy prize winners always ready. None better. We 


and the we right. Allen S. Edelen, Owner, 


HOLSTEIN dams with large A. R. O. records. For 


cattle at reasonable figures, posessing 





Is it a satisfactory 


We have one for them 
Registered Stallions, brood mares, 


LENWORTH FARMS, 
Burgin, Kentucky: 








2 ss RY 


high class individuality and from the greatest producing 
families, write 
Route 2, 


WILSON & BOWLES, Bardstown, Ky. 





° 10 High Grade Handsome Heifers, bred 
Holsteins to Registered bull. 2 Registered Bulls 


ready for service 
For Sale GILTNER BROS, Eminence, Ky. 


SHORTHORNS 





~ DIO 











1865 1915 
IDLEWILD SHORT HORN CATTLE. 











market. 


The Belted Mortgage Lifter 


Although a new hog, the Hampshire has become a 
favorite wherever forage feeds are plenty. The 
Hampshire has become a market topper in every 
If you would like free information and lit- 
erature on the Hampshire Hog, address 
E.C. STONE, Secretary, 
Hampshire Record Association, 
703 E. Nebr. Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 


After 50 years studious breeding on my farm, 
special claim is made new for stock by the great 
sire Old Glory 414091. Stock by this bull wh the 
strongest milk and beef combination known to the 
breed. They are large, husky, vigorous and the 
real dual Rarpose is most strongly marked. Calves 
either sex by him for sale. Have other heifers bred 


o him 
W. P. HARNED, 


Cooper Co., Vermont,Mo. 














HORSES, _JACKS, _ ETC. ; 
Mammoth Jacks ‘and ) Jennets, “Trotters, Sad- 





‘Hampshire Hogs— 


‘bred sows, boars. 


Decatur, Ind. 


Write for description and prices. 


Large, prolific kind. Special 
prices on pigs, trios not akin, 
Roy Runyon, 


diers, and Registered Hereford Cattle. 
Good Kentucky jacks and jennets—some premines 
winners, Trotting br d colts from 1 to 3 yea~s old b 
Walnut Mall 2:08, San Francisco 2:07%, Lig 3) Man 
2:0644. The Native 2:10, Gordon Todd 2:07 ‘4s Mat colm 
Forbes 2:08%, General Watts 2: 08%, Rhythm 
Siliko 2:08%. Saddle bred colts, all ages. 
and business saddle horses. Registered Herefords, 








When writing to advertisers say: 


oeneeetinding-ceeasbeaanmaiieaaenee 


gn re rerio eeperanne re 


“I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive 
Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 


Perfection Fairfax breeding. Write me, describing 


your wants. 
U. G. SAUNDERS, 
Fairland Stock Farm. LEXINGTON, KY 
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“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
The Progressive Farmer Company 
€ncorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 














CLARENCE POE, ; . President and Editor 
TAIT BUTLER, . « «  Viee-President and Editor 
B. L. MOSS,  <~.s es) 6S 


W. F.. MASSEY, e 5 e ° ° 
JOHNS. PEARSON, . . . ._ .  Secretary-Treasurer 


3. A. MARTIN, ebb iicn 24 Advertising Manager 
J. L. Mogford, General Representative 


Contributing Editor 








E NOT only send New Year greetings to all 

The Progressive Farmer’s host of friends 
from Virginia to Texas, but we send our hearty 
thanks for the way they are rolling in subscrip- 
tions and renewals by hundreds and thousands. 
Such confidence and enthusiasm makes us sure we 
shall do this year the best work we have ever 
done, and if anybody is left who hasn’t renewed 
let him look up our circular or our big offers on 
page 2 and start the New Year right. 





HE following subjects are suggested for dis- 

cussion in Local Unions in January: (1) What 
System of Bookkeeping is Adapted to the Farm- 
er’s Needs? (2) What Policy Should Farmers 
Adopt With Regard to Fertilizers This Year? (In 
sections not using fertilizer some other topic may 
be selected.) 





ID you read Robert M. Berry’s article in last 

week’s Progressive Farmer, “A ‘Doubling-Up’ 
Crop That Paid”? If you didn’t, please turn to 
it at once. And if you did read it, please read it 
over again. It offers the finest sort of Hlustration 
of how farmers can benefit by joining teams and 
tools in codperative effort. 





O NORTH Carolina reader should forget the 

special meeting of his Local Union January 1. 
Be sure to attend and join in the plans for co- 
Operative work and community betterment during 
the coming twelve months. If anything prevents 
your Local from meeting January 1, don’t fail to 
have a meeting on January 8. 





LL kinds of vicious advertising seem to be on 

the run, thank Heaven. The Alabama and 
Georgia legislatures have put an end to liquor ad- 
vertising in those states, and one by one the 
church papers are refusing longer to sell their 
space to quacks and fakers. The Biblical Recorder 
is the latest religious paper to take this step. It 
may have been putting it a little strong, but peo- 
ple everwhere are fast drifting in the direction of 
the opinion officially expressed by the North Car- 
olina State Farmers’ Union—namely, that no pa- 
per carrying patent medicine advertising “de- 
serves the support or confidence of farmers.” 





NOWING how busy he was, we did not ask 

the President of the United States for a regu- 
lar “Success Talk” for our Progressive Farmer 
boys. We only asked if he had time to send them 
a word of encouragement as he did once before, 
and his letter of greeting and appreciation on 
page 6 is the result. It is not a little privilege to 
be able to have the men mentioned in last week’s 
paper tell your boy briefly and concisely what 
qualities they believe will do most to make him a 
success. Next week we shall hear from Henry 
Wallace, Editor Wallace’s Farmer, and the next 
brief talk will be by Admiral Peary, the discoverer 
of the North Pole. 





LL the agencies of rural betterment in North 

Carolina seem to be thoroughly aroused as to 
the iniquity of the crop lien system. The other 
day the State Board of Agriculture joined the 
State Farmers’ Union and State Farmers’ Conven- 
tion in denouncing it, the Board of Agriculture 
resolution declaring that— 

“We recognize the crop lien as one of the 
greatest drawbacks to agricultural progress in 
North Carolina, being in fact only a species of 
gambling in futures, demoralizing to our farm- 
ing industry and a menace to stable and con- 
servative commercial interests, promoting 
tenantry and overproduction of money crops, 
and destroying the independence of both ten- 
ants and land-owners.” 





ISS Minnie W. Leatherman, Secretary of the 
State Library Commission, Raleigh, writes us 
that as a result of our recent articles telling of 
the traveling libraries offered by the state “there 
has been a big increase in the number of inquiries 
concerning the traveling libraries, debate libraries 


and farmers’ libraries, most of the letters begin- 
ning, ‘I saw in The Progressive Farmer,’ etc.” It 
would certainly be a reflection on our readers if 
they fatled to take advantage of such an oppor- 
tunity to get the best reading matter without cost. 
Write Miss Leatherman if you and your neighbors 
are interested in getting either a traveling library, 
debate library, or farmers’ library. Like other 
public officials paid with your tax money, she is 
glad to answer inquiries. 





OUNTY Demonstration Agent Dull of Iredell 

reports a quite successful corn show in States- 
ville recently, the result of the public spirited ac- 
tivity of a few business men codperating with the 
agricultural leaders of the county. A few cash 
prizes and farm paper subscriptions were offered 
by the bank, hardware prizes by a hardware house, 
and other prizes by farmers and seed specialists, 
these prizes together proving attractive enough 
to bring out a striking exhibit. Then on the day 
appointed Mr. T. E. Browne, state corn club agent, 
and Mr. Millsaps, director of Western demonstra- 
tions agents, made addresses, and the judging 
itself was also a distinctively educational feature 
amply justifying any farmer in making the trip to 
Statesville. Why not follow Iredell’s example and 
have a corn show in your county next year? 





T THE recent meeting in New Orleans of the 

Cotton States Bankers’ Association resolu- 
tions were adopted favoring a uniform cotton 
warehousing system, with uniform receipts; ex- 
tension of the marketing period of the cotton 
crop, and pledging the aid of the bankers in se- 
curing this; and a safer cropping system that will 
look to making cotton a surplus cash crop, rather 
than a crop with which to buy supplies that should 
be produced at home. In regard to the urgent ne- 
cessity for a safe, sensible farming system, the 
Association well says: 

“All experience proves that one-crop farm- 
ing is unsafe, both from the standpoint of 
prosperity and from the standpoint of bank- 
ing credit. The passing year forcibly demon- 
strated in the South that a system of farming 
which makes the raising of sufficient food and 
feed the first concern, is safe farming. We 
invite the producers to codperate with us in 
making safe farming the basis of safe bank- 
ing credit. We urge the bankers and farmers 
to consider the plan recommended by the De- 
partment of, Agriculture for using a farmers’ 
rate sheet showing his assets and productive 
methods similar to the rate sheets and state-* 
ments furnished by merchants, so that safe 
farming may receive financial accommodations 
at rates and terms as favorable as those fur- 
nished to commerce and industry.” 





Your New Year Resolutions 





E BELIEVE in New Year resolutions. All 

over America right now the stockholders 

and directors of business houses are meet- 
ing in annual session to review the work of the 
past year, take inventories, and make plans for 
the New Year. “Are we working along right 
lines?” is the question being everywhere asked. 
“Is our investment of money and time and talent 
getting the results it ought to get? And if not, 
why not? What mistakes have we made that 
ought to be remedied? Are we using wrong plans 
in any particular, and if so, what new plans should 
we adopt?” 

Business houses do well to have these annual 
meetings. If there were no set time for making 
such reckonings, if it were not the rule to check 
up once each year and find out how things are 
going and why, probably half the business houses 
in America would drift into bankruptcy. 

Both as individuals and as farmers therefore we 
believe that our readers on the farm will also do 
well to take inventories and make New Year res- 
olutions. Let each reader take time to think and 
ask himself the following ten questions: 

1. What weak places are there in my character 
that I should seek to strengthen the coming year? 
2. What habits have I that I should change? 

3. Am I caring for my land as I ought to do? 

4, Am I making the farm feed itself, leaving my 
money crops as surplus crops? 

5. Am I driving my work as I ought to do— 
avoiding idle days and idle teams? 

6. Am I using brain as well as muscle as fully 
as I ought—reading and studying about my busi- 
ness, planning ahead, testing new methods, get- 
ting the best of other men’s experiences? 

7. Am I multiplying my own power and making 
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my own time count for most by using the best 
tools, teams, and machinery for getting results? 

8. Am I marketing wisely as Well as producing 
wisely — grading properly, studying market con- 
ditions, and joining with neighbors in codéperative 
selfing and shipping? 

9. Am I as businesslike as I ought to be in the 
matter of keeping records and accounts, paying 
bills by check, and avoiding time prices and trav- 
eling agent schemes? 

10. Am- — doing my duty as husband, father, 
neighbor, and as a citizen of this community? 

We do not say what your New Year resolution 
should be, Brother Subseriber, but if you will 
seriously ask yourself each of these ten questions 
and then make a note of the points where your 
own common sense suggests improvement, we 
believe you will have a working program by 
which you can make 1916 the best year you have 
ever had. 





Swat the Fertilizer Formula Faker 


HAT old perennial faker, the agent for a 

“formula that will enable any farmer to make 

at small cost a fertilizer better than the com- 
mercial kind,” is again abroad in the land. In cer- 
tain parts of our territory one # operating who, 
we are informed, is selling for $5 a “formula” that 
calls for the following: two tons of sawdust, four 
tons of manure, six hundred pounds of acid phos- 
phate, four hundred pounds of “lime phosphate,” 
and two hundred pounds of salt. 

Of course this mixture has some plant food 
value, largely because of the stable manure 
and the phosphorus it contains; but the sawdust 
and salt, for all practical purposes, may be con- 
sidered worthless for fertilizer purposes. More- 
over, in this mixture there is nothing, either in 
the materials used or in the manner of mixing, 
that any farmer cannot obtain without paying $5 
for a fake formula. 





We believe that practically every reader of 
The Progressive Farmer is sufficiently well in- 
formed not to “bite” at this proposition, but our 
duty does not end with merely letting this thing 
alone ourselves. There are, unhappily, many 
farmers who will pay the $5 demanded, and it is 
our and your business to warn them against the 
fraud. Talk this matter at your Farmers’ Union 
local, in your local farmers’ club, or anywhere 
you get a bunch of farmers together, and prepare 
now to give the “fake fertilizer formula fellow” 
a cold reception when he gets in your neighbor- 
hood. 





When to Sell Seed and Buy Meal for Feed- 
ing Purposes 


NY reader can decide for himself whether he 
should feed cottonseed or sell it and buy 
meal, if he will add the cost of marketing the 

seed and getting the meal and then take two- 
thirds of that total, as the comparative feeding 
value of the seed. 


For instance, suppose seed sell for $30 a ton and 


it costs $1a ton to market them and $2a ton 


freight and hauling cost to get the meal to the 
farm, after paying $34 a ton for the meal. In this 
case, if we add the cost of marketing the seed, $1 
a ton, and the cost of getting the meal, $2:a ton, 
to the first cost of the meal, $34 a ton, we have a 
total cost of $37 a ton for the meal, as compared 
with $30 a ton for the seed. Now, when seed are 
worth $30 a ton for feeding, cottonseed meal is 
worth $45 a ton. Of course, this is too high a 
price for either for feed, but one is about as cheap 
as the other at these prices. To apply our rule, 
when cottonseed meal costs $37 a ton as in this 
supposed case, seed should be sold and meal 
bought unless the seed sold for less than (% of 
$37 = 24.6624) $24.66 per ton. 

Or, if one pound: of cottonseed meal can be laid 
down on the farm for anything less than the farm 
value of one and one-half pounds of cottonseed, 
the seed should be sold and meal obtained. 





A book is good company It is full of conversation with- 
out loquacity. It comes to your longing with full instruct- 
fon, but pursues you never.—Henry Ward Beecher, 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) CoGperation to Multiply It,and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress — Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 

















Progress of the ‘Moonlight School’’ Move- 
ment 


zi HESE fractions are fine! I never was able 
to figure a load of corn before and know 
that I was getting what was coming to me. 
You bet you I can now!” 

Such was the proud boast the other day of a 
64-year-old farmer studying in the moonlight 
schools of Oklahoma—a man who a few weeks be- 
fore “could manage to write his name but mighty 
few folks could read it.” 

And all over the South this sort of glorious 
work is now going on, North Carolina at one end 
and Oklahoma at the other being equally inter- 
ested. One farmer we heard of the other day 
had never been able to sign his name to his bank 
checks, but after going to school a few nights the 
cashier saw himcome in and instead of making his 
mark, picked up the pen with the proud exclama- 
tion, “Now, see her rip!” and dashed off his full 
name without help. In the Oklahoma school in 
which the 64-year-old farmer learned his frac- 
tions, a writer describing the opening night says: 


“The pupils came, and the kerosene lamps 
illumined a strange scene. Some came afoot, 
some on horseback, and some in wagons, 
bringing the wife and babies. There were 
three pallets on the teacher’s rostrum that 
night, and there slept babies while the parents 
worked. They sat in the seats where 
their children and even grandchildren sat by 
day. Some of them were put in the chart 
class, others could start in the primer, and 
some who could read tolerably, plunged into 
the mysteries of arithmetic.” 


Only this morning as we write this a report 
comes to us of a “moonlight school” (or perhaps 


_it would be more accurate to call them “night 


schools”) not many miles from our office in which 
twenty-four men and women were enrolled, the 
pupils not only learning to read and write, but 
getting a pretty good start in arithmetic. “Learn- 
ing figures” is popular because nearly everybody 
wishes to know that he is getting the right pay 
when he sells anything and not being cheated 
when he buys. 


a 


How Individuals Can Help and Sunday 
Schools Can Help 


T’S a pity to hear that this school is closing 

down till spring because of the fact that the 

nights have become too cold for the people to 
come out. Here’s a chance for individuals to help. 
If you know some man or woman who really 
wishes to learn more, why not make it a point to 
go around and help him or her o’ nights? More- 
over, why shouldn’t Sunday schools.do as they did 
in the old days and teach unlettered pupils to 
read so as to enable them to read the Bible for 
themselves? As we see it, here is a chance for 
real Christian service for your Sunday school. 
Find out if you cannot get up a class for teaching 


’ Sunday afternoons or at other times. 


This work must indeed be kept up until the stig- 
ma of illiteracy is removed from the South. These 
older people learn with amazing speed, and any- 
body. should rejoice to help them. We believe, 
too, that hereafter the school census of each dis- 
trict should enroll the names of all adutt illiterates 
and that as determined an effort should be made 
to reach and help them as to reach and help the 
boys and girls themselves. 


 ] 


All Farmers Should Have Torrens Titles — 


us a clipping about his new Torrens deed 

to his land, secured at a cost of only $20 
and in just ninety days after starting the proceed- 
ing in the courts. He is immensely pleased with 
his test of the Torrens law, of course, and urges 
land owners everywhere to investigate its pro- 
visions. In his letter he says: 


M* JAMES W. HICKS, of Goldsboro, sends 


“J am enclosing you a clipping from the 
Greensboro Patriot, which I would be glad to 
have you publish in your valuable paper. I 
employed Mr. Bruce Craven to secure this 
Torrens title, on account of his wide knowl- 
edge of the Torrens law, and I take great 
pleasure in saying that I am highly pleased 
with the promptness and dispatch with which 
the transaction was carried through. I re- 
ceived the title from Mr. Craven this morn- 
ing, and after reading it over very carefully, 
I feel that I wouldn’t be without it for ten 


times what it cost me. Every property owner 

should investigate this Torrens law.” 

We are printing on another page the clipping 
sent by Mr. Hicks. It ought to stimulate our 
North Carolina and Mississippi readers to take 
advantage of the Torrens law now in force in 
these two states, and it ought to stimulate readers 


in other states to demand the adoption of the Tor- 
rens principle. 


a 
Need for Taxation Reform in North Caro- 
lina 
ERIOUS indeed is the need for taxation re- 
form in North Carolina, and there is general 
interest in the announcement that Mr. W. W. 
Watt of Mecklenburg County is likely to make 
this the basis of his candidacy for a place on the 
State Corporation Commission which is also the 
State Tax Commission. Certainly somebody needs 
to make it plain how the holdings of the wealthy 
are frequently assessed at from 10 to 30 per cent 
of their real value, while the poor are frequently 
taxed on 100 per cent of all the little they have, 
and then on $300 extra they haven’t got at all (poll 
tax). Thus Mr. R. F. Beasley recently told in The 
Progressive Farmer how Union County last spring 
assessed the farmer’s cotton at nine cents a pound, 
his corn and wheat at $1 a bushel, his cows at $50 
and his horses at $200—the little property of the 
weak thus going on the books at full value— 
whereas right in the adjoining county ef Mecklen- 
burg, Mr. Watt reports such abuses as the follow- 
ing in dealing with the property of the strong: 
The S. A. Ls Railway had four acres of Charlotte 
land originally assessed for taxation at $1,500. 
They protested that $1,500 was too much and-got 
the assessment reduced to $1,250. Right along 
came the Norfolk Southern Railway and took 
one-fourth acre out of the four-acre total, and 
straightway the Seaboard claimed $20,000 for the 
quarter-acre—and the courts allowed it $12,500! 
We are not concerned with boosting anybody’s 
candidacy, but we do believe somebody should 
start a crusade to equalize assessments in North 
Carolina. 


s 
Inheritances and Incomes Are Escaping 


Taxation 


OR need such a crusader stop here. The prop- 
erty of the wealthy in the form of incomes 
and inheritances escapes taxation to a de- 

gree nothing less than notorious. The latest pub- 
lished State Treasurer’s report shows three times 
as much money is collected from a special tax on 
kerosene oil, the poor man’s light, as is collected in 
all the inheritance taxes from Currituck to Chero- 
kee! And as for incomes, the failure to make the 
strong bear their share of the burdens is nothing 
less than disgraceful. Any man with an income of 
over $1,250 from salaries, fees, etc., is required by 
law to list it, yet in thirty-three counties of North 
Carolina in 1914 not one cent of income tax was 
collected and in twenty-two other counties less 
than $100 was paid. The thirty-three counties in 
which no man listed an income of over $1,250 were 
as follows: 

Alexander, Avery, Bertie, Bladen, Burke, Camden, Car- 
teret, Caswell, Clay, Cleveland, Cumberland, Currituck, 
Dare, Franklin, Gates, Graham, Greene, Hoke, Hyde, Jack- 
son, Macon, Madison, Mitchell, Onslow, Pender, Polk, Samp- 
som, Stokes, Surry, Tyrrell, Watauga, Yadkin, Yancey. 

The twenty-three other counties paying less 
than $100 total income tax were as fellows: 

Duplin, $97.46; Perquimans, $95.05; Caldwell, $82.51; 
Lincoln, $81; Swain, $77; Cherokee, $76.22; Henderson, $62; 
Transylvania, $56.75; Martin, $53; Davie, $52; Montgomery, 
$47.50; Person, $45; McDowell, $40; Brunswick, $25.63; 
Northamptan, $25.50; Pamlico, $25.50; Chatham, $25; Hay- 
wood, $25; Jones, $18; Washington, $17; Hertford, $17; 
Ashe, $2.50; Alleghany, $1.50. 

It will certainly be a good thing for some one 
to air the facts about taxation, and it will be a 
still better thing if farmers will resolve now to 
support no man for the Legislature who doesn’t 
pledge himself to three reforms: (1) heavier in- 
heritance taxes with rigid enforcement; (2) the 
enforcement of the income tax law, and (3) for 
some method of seeing that the strong are as- 
sessed at as nearly a 100 per cent basis as the 
weak are. 





A Thought for the Week 


cement | 
ESOLVED, That I will so live the coming 
year that the world will be better because I 
am alive. I will think, talk and act more 
kindly and be kinder. [I will aim to avoid vain 
regrets by righteous conduct. I will smile at mis- 
fortune and will not be unduly elated when for- 
tune smiles on me. I will try to make nobody 
sorry that he has had dealings with me.—Selected. 


WHAT IS SUCCESS? 


A New Year Talk to Farm Boys 








My dear Boy: 

HAVE always been impressed with a story I 

heard when I was a farm boy myself. It was 

the story of two thoughtless young men who 
for a Christmas prank turned the cross-roads 
sign around. The hand had previously pointed to 
the east with the truthful admonition to the trav- 
eler, “This Way to Jonesville—5 Miles.” The boys 
made the sign point not to the east but to the 
west—‘This Way to -Jonesville—5 Miles.” And 
that very night a stranger in the community, rid- 
ing furiously by on a foam-covered horse in search 
of a Jonesville doctor for a dying child, struck 
a match at the cross roads to read the sign—and 
dashed off the wrong way, the life of the child be- 
ing the price of a sign that pointed in the wrong 
direction. 

The story comes-to mind now as I begin The 
Progressive Farmer’s 1916 series of “Success Talks 
For Farm Boys” with this opening letter on “What 
is True Success?” 

* * * 

VERYBODY, of course, is urging you success- 

ward. Strangers ask whether you give prom- 
ise of being a successful mah; your parents pray 
that you may be. sEverywhere failure is scorned 
and success lauded. You are urged to do this or 
abstain from that as it may help or hurt your 
chances of success, and the appeal which school 
or college makes is, “Let me have the boy and I 
will help him win greater success.” Sometime ago 
a thoughtful man, observing the tendency of the 
times, wrote a book on “The Great God Success.” 

Now it is right that you should be ambitious for 
success, for success is the result of effort—the re- 
sult of working, planning, striving; the result of 
toil of hand and brain; the result of a determina- 
tion to get somewhere. What is important, 
though, .is that this ambition should be rightly 
guided. That eager rider on that fiercely-driven 
horse was intent enough upon his goal, but he was 
fatally misdirected. So it would probably not be 
putting it too strong to say that while half our 
boys fail because they are not ambitious enough 
for success, more than half of those who are earn- 
estly ambitious nevertheless fail because they 
have a wrong idea as to the way they must go 
to find success. 

* * * 

ERHAPS the commonest mistake about suc- 

cess is that it is for the few and is a matter of 
external accumulation; I believe, on the contrary, 
that success is possible for everybody and is a 
matter of inward achievement. This is only an- 
other way of saying what the Great Master said, 
that “a man’s life consisteth not in the abundance 
of the things which he possesseth,” and what 
Canon Farrar said, namely, that “there is only one 
failure possible in life, and that is not to be true 
to the best one knows.” And this last clause re- 
minds me of an inscription I yet remember seeing 
at the Pan-American Exposition in 1901: “He Who 
Fails Bravely Has Not Truly Failed, But Is Him- 
self Also a Conqueror.” 

Here then is my description of success, and I 
shall make it the text of ali I am going to say: 

That man is succeeding in life who has a worthy 
ideal and struggles toward it serenely and un- 
ceasingly. *x* * * 


| ge this definition implies a lot of things. It 
implies that the successful life must be a 
life of energy directed to a worthy purpose, and 
that along with work must go a serene and un- 
troubled spirit. - 

Now it is hard to decide which one of vhese 
qualities should be emphasized first, but I am of 
the opinion it should be energy. Ifa _ boy is will- 
ing to work and make himself work, he may start 
out wrong but is likely to get right later on, while 
if he is not willing to work and drive himself, it 
doesn’t matter how fine his ideals may be, he 1s 
not likely to amount to anything. He is like a 
fine engine on the track pointed in the right di- 
rection but without fire in the furnace or water in 
the boiler. He will get nowhere. He will not get 
started. 

ee * 


S° THE first thing needful is energy, self-mas- 
tery, being boss of your muscles and your 
mind, and able to drive yourself to do what your 
judgment tells you you ought to de. Said grim 
old Thomas Carlyle long ago, “Show me a people 
energetically busy; heaving, struggling, all shoul- 
ders at the wheel; their hearts pulsating, every 
muscle swelling with man’s energy and will;—I 
show you a people of whom great good is al- 
ready predicable; to whom all manner of good 
is yet certain if their energy endure,” and what 
Carlyle here says of a people is equally true of an 
individual. 

I almost scorn, and I certainly pity, the boy who 

(Concluded on page 31, this issue) 
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Paint Without Oil 


Remarkable Discovery That Cuts 
Down the Cost of Paint Seventy- 
Five Per Cent 


A Free Trial Package Is Mailed to Every- 
one Who Writes 


A. L. Rice, a prominent manufacturer of 
Adams, N. Y., has discuvered a process of mak- 
ing a new kind of paint without the use of oil. 
He calls it Powdrpaint. lt comes in the form 
cof a dry powder and alli that is required is cold 
water to make a paint weather proof, fire proof 
and as durable .s o:l paint It adneres to any 
surface, wood, stone or brick, spreads and looks 
like oil paint and co:.ts about one-fourth as much. 

Write to Mr A. L. Rice, Manuf’r., 105 North St., 
Adams, N. Y., and he will send you a free trial 
package, also color card and full information 
showing you how you can save a good many dol- 
lars. Write to-day. 











Don't force her 
to carry water for 
cooking, drinking, 
washing, etc. but 
Save her time, her 
health and herstrength 
byinstalling a Milwaukee 
Air Power Water System 
which furnishes a constant, unfailing supply of 

ure, fresh water anywhere about the house or 
arn—“‘direct from the well”—without the use of 
a storage tank. Costs butlittle. Easy to install. 
Write forillustrated catalog today. 
og Cake Sod AIR POWER PUMP CO. 





















Street — Mi ievaukee, Wis. 
J. A. YATES CO., th 
1825 First pa omaeen. Ala. 








Learn Music 
At Home! 


New Method—Learn Te 
Play a! Note — Piano, 
Organ, Violin, Banjo, 
Mandolin, Cornet, Harp 
‘Cello or to ees f Speci: 
Limited Offer of free weekly 
lessons. You pay only for 
music and postage, which is 
small. Noextras. Beginnersor 
advanced pupils, Everything 
illustrated, plain,simple, sys- 
tematic. Free lectures each 
course, 16 years’ success. 
Start at once. Write for 
Free Booklet Today — Now 
U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 157 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
















Buster Brown’s 


GENUINELY GUARANTEED HOSE for MAN, 
WOMAN and CHILD. 
If not at dealer's send 
$1 for “gay Lisle, guar. 
anteed 4 months Sith. 
out Ble: .e. 60 


8 months. 


$1 for 4 prs. men’s 
months. ch or De ‘ashion 14 ae Silk. 


A mother’s or teacher 
on ‘A MIRACLE OF INDOS rey 
the princty principles of cides Spd ae opens and knitting, 


ber, guarantee 
Silk Faced guaranteed < 


"a speech to children 
Te ta a lucid story o; 


told. PRE WH WITH TH BACH O ORDE eR” — cntertainin ay 


BUSTER Brown's | HOSIERY LJ 27 
IesiERt fw roy fh pots vert Ave., , Chattanenga, Teme. 


00 Candie Power FREE 


“To Try In Your Own Home 
Turns mieht into day. Gives better a 
electricity or 18 ordinary lamps at 
~ t. A re a 
ch carry i 
Makes ital ght ng ——- line. No 
lutely SAFE. 


"COSTS 1 CENT A NIGHT 


We want one poston Swoosh Souls to whom 





















we can refer Take advan- 
fase ofour SPECIAL FREE TRIAL FFER, 
ritetoday. AGENTS WANTED wer 


gooey SAFETY LAMP 6 
682 Factory Bidg., Kansae Cl ity. Me. 








GET STARTED! 





The majority of the clubs re- 
ceived last week were from 
those who had sent in clubs be- 
fore and received a reward. 

It proves that when you get 
started and realize how readily 
you can secure Progressive 
Farmer subscriptions you will 
keep right on earning rewards. 

Every reward we offer is first- 
class and a surprise to those re- 
ceiving them, that we can give 
such splendid articles for the 
work done. 

We want you to get started 
on aclub. Starting is the hard 
part. After you get a club un- 
der way it is no trouble to close 
it up and you, like the others, 
will keep going and earn several 
mice rewards. So we say again 


—GET STARTED. 























Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 

















A BOY’S REMARKS TO 
HIS STOMACH 


What's the matter with you—ain’t I al- 
ways been your friend? 


Ain't I been a partner to you? All my 
pennies don’t I spend 
In getting nice things for you? Don’t I 


give you lots of cake? 

Say, Stummick, what's the matter that 
you had to go and ache? 

Why, I loaded you with good things yes- 
terday, I gave you more 

Potatoes, squash, and turkey than you'd 
ever had before 

I gave you nuts and candy, 
and chocolate cake— ‘ 

And last night when I got to bed you 
had to go and ache. 


pumpkin pie 


Say, what's the matter with you? Ain’t 
you satisfied at all? 

I gave you all you wanted; you was hard 
just like a ball; 

And you couldn’t hold another 
puddin’, yet last night 

You ached most’ awful, Stummick; that 
ain't treating me just right. 


bit of 


I've been a friend to.you, I have; why 
ain’t you a friend of mine? 

They gave me castor oil last night be- 
cause you made me whine. 

I'm awful sick this morning, and I’m 
feeling mighty blue, 

Because you don’t appreciate things I do 
for you! —Exchange. 











January Suggestions 
alae the children warmly. 
* * * 


Keep the house warm, but thor- 
oughly ventilated. 
* kX 
Keep the feet warm and’ the head 

cool. 
* ok Ok 
Provide the table with heat-produc- 
ing and muscle and _ brain-building 
feeds, but not too much pork. 
a ee 


Now is the time to buy white wear 
and make it up—children’s summer 
clothes, underwear and work dresses. 


Watch shoes and rubbers; let there 
be no damp feet. 
x + * 

Be interested in the children’s New 
Year resolutions. 
* * 

Birthday parties bind the children 
to the home. 
Se ks a 
This is quilting bee time. Organize 
a club of United Farm Women at the 
quilting bee and send for our sug- 
gestions and program. 
* ok 
Study a plumbing system in every 
catalog you can find, even if you can- 
not put it in until next’ year this 
time. 
* * * 
Is the icehouse ready for the cold 
spell? 
* ok Ox 
Do something to make the teacher 
happy. Do something to give her a 
respect for her pupils’ parents. 
x Ok Ok 
This is the month for father and 
the boys to read aloud while mother 
and the girls sew. / 
* Ok 
Read the advertisements. It is a 
good way to keep in touch with the 
progress of the world. Turn a blind 
eye on the patent medicine adver- 
tisements, lest your pocket be lighter 
and your health undermined. 
* * 
Are your sweet pea seed planted 
deep? 
* ok OK 


Is your lettuce transplanted for 
April eating? 
* * x 

Spray the hen roosts for mites or 

the hens may stop laying. 
x ok * 

Are your hens roosting in the trees 
and do you give them table scraps, or 
is it that you don’t care for winter 
eggs? 

* * * 

The evenings are long; make good 

use of them. 





THE WIDE-AWAKE GIRLS LEARN 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 





First of All, the Girls Form a Club 
and Learn What Good Housekeep- 
ing Is 


OUR mother is quite ill. Please 

come at once,” read Mrs. Gray- 
son from the telegram. “But oh! I 
cannot go”, she exclaimed. “I cannot 
go. Oh, but I must; she needs me,” 
she added, “But how can I leave baby 
Fred?” She rubbed her hands on her 
generous apron as she cast a specula- 
tive eye over the children. There were 
five of them, Mary, sweet-faced Mary, 
of fifteen, Dan, full of vigor and the 
joy of being twelve years old, then 
mischievous little Gracie, who was al- 
most eight, Billy, pudgy and four, and 
the baby, Fred, who had just rounded 
out the first eight months of his exis- 
tence. 


“Mother,’ said Mary, timidly, 
“mother, [’ll keep house for you.” 

“Bless your sweet heart,” she said 
as she put her arms around her 
daughter, “Can you, do you suppose?” 
And it flashed across Mrs. Grayson’s 
mind that, though Mary was fifteen, 
she had never tested her ability to 
manage the home. 


There was a summoning of father 
from the field, a hasty consultation, 
packing of clothes, and departure. 
Our experiences really began with the 
unexpected arrival the next hour of 
the father’s sister, lovely Aunt Mar- 
garet. The spirit of hospitality arose in 
them, little ladies and gentlemen that 
they were,and they sprang to help her; 
Dan to put wood on the fire, Gracie to 
take her wraps and Billy to shove a 
chair nearer to the fireplace. Mary 
placed the baby in his carriage and 
went to the kitchen to get dinner. 

The meal was a wonderful success 
in the eyes of the children, havi:g 
several varieties of pie, jam, cake and 
meat, but no vegetables. The aunt 
made no comment but bided her time 
to tell them how to combine foods so 
that people would neither get tired 
of them nor ill from them. 

“Have you been traveling far?” ask- 
ed Dan when Aunt Margaret took 
baby Fred in her lap-before the fire 
after the meal. 

“Why, yes,” 
to school.” 

“To school!” they all exclaimed. 
Surely this was a day of surprises. 
She was too old to go to school. She 
must be 22 or maybe 23. Only children 
went to school. 

“Ves,” she said, concealing her 
amusement in a smile. “I’ve been a 
a great big school, learning Home 
Economics.” 

“What's that?” questioned Dan. 

“How to keep house,” came the re- 
ply. 

“Shucks! Mary knows how to do 
that and she ain’t never learned it in 
no school,” burst out Dan with great 
disregard for what school had taught 
him in correct speech. 

“Do you?” asked the aunt, turning 
her full gaze.on Mary. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said the child sim- 
ply. 

“Suppose I had indigestion, would 
you know how to cook for me?” ques- 
tioned her aunt. 

“No, ma’am”, came the reply. 

“If baby had a convulsion tonight, 
what would you do?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Could you keep the family from 
having typhoid ?” 

“The doctor cures them if they don’t 
die,” rejoined the child. 

“But do you not think it better to 
know how to prevent it?” 

This little question was too much 
for all the children, and they were 
saved the embarrassment of answer- 
ing by the ringing of the door bell 
and the entrance of Edith Richards 


she replied, “I’ve been 
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and Martha Hunt, who lived on neigh- 
boring farms. 

“They come to sew,’ explained 
Gracie by the way of encouraging the 
visitors to take out their work. 

“IT see,” said Aunt Margaret, “a sews 
ing club.” 

“No’m,” said Edith, 
enough for a club.” 

“Oh, yes, you are. Aren’t they, 
sweet ?” she said, addressing the baby 
on her lap. He gurgled back at her, 
“See,” she laughed, “even little Fred 
says you are old enough. How would 
you like to have a Home Economics 
Club, with me to teach you? Who 
will join?” 

“Me, me,” said all the children ex- 
cept Martha, who said “I” because 
she had been taught to say the cor- 
rect pronoun and Baby Fred who just 
jabbered in a language all his own. 

“Wholll be teacher?” lisped little 
Gracie, who thought a club was a new 
kind of school. 

“Suppose we learn what Home Ecos 
nomics is this time and some other 
day I can teach you how to elect a 
president and conduct a meeting.” 

“You said Home Economics 
keeping house,” said Mary. 

“Yes,” replied her aunt, “but it 
means more than that. A person can 
keep house yet have it cost more than 
it should, everyone could be sick in it 
and nobody very happy. Home Eco- 
nomics means knowing how to so 
regulate the home that it is managed 
so as to save money and strength, ev- 
eryone in it will be well and strong, 
will be happy and educ:.‘ted, as well as 
interested in the welfare of the neigh- 
borhood.” 

“What do you mean about saving 
strength?” questioned Martha. 

“Tf you can do the washing for your 
mother by the aid of a washing ma- 
chine and it leaves her free and rest- 
ed to make a new dress for you, is 
that not saving strength for other 
things ?” 

“But I don’t like to wash,” the child 
persisted. 

“You just wait until we have our 
experiments and then you'll, see 
whether you like it or not. The rea- 
son.some things are not interesting 
is because we do not understand 
them, and we are going to understand 
how to keep from having colds, and 
how to make the best candy and 
bread: in the world, and maay other 
things. But we'll have to learn some 
big, big words before then. Il write 
them out and next time we shall learn 
them and then we can start our real 
fun.” 


“we're not big 


was 


xO O* 

In next week’s Progressive Farmer 
we shall learn what these big words 
were and how the children learned 
them. 





The Mustard Plaster Is a Good Old- 
Fashioned Remedy 


GREAT proportion of aches and 

pains are responsive to the mus- 
tard plaster. It is always within reach 
even in the humblest home and can be 
prepared in a very few minutes. If 
the paste is made from _ freshly- 
ground mustard seed, it should be di- 
luted with at least two parts of flour 
to one of mustard. The common 
ready-prepared mustard may be used 
in a greater strength. Use cold or 
lukewarm water in preparing the 
paste. Heat destroys the essential oil 
of mustard and destroys all its thera- 
peutic properties. Anointing the skin 
with vaseline over the site where the 
plaster is to be applied lessens the 
tendency to blister. 

The Texas Health Bulletin says 
“Mustard plasters should be placed so 
as to set the blood tide away from 
the inflamed part, as for instance: In 
inflammation about the throat, tonsil- 
itis, quinsy, diphtheria, or syphilitic 
sore throat, the tissues are swollen, 
heated, and red by blood and lymph 
gathered from all parts of the body 
in dangerous quantities; if applied to 
the swollen tissues, mustard will ag- 
gravate; but if the blood is drawn 
down into the cold hands and feet, 
the relief will be surprising. 
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Saturday, January 1, 1916] 
A BEAUTY TALK 


How to Overcome Hollows in .the 
Neck, Sunken Chest, and Round 
Shoulders 


ARRY yourself jauntily. If your 
chest is expanded, your lungs in- 
flated, your shoulders will be 
thrown back and your head will be er- 
ect. In spite of yourself you will look 
like a happy, prosperous person, peo- 
ple’s faces will brighten at the sight 
of you and you wili reflect their spirits. 

I am talking to you, you mother of 
50. “A woman is as old as she feels” 
is certainly true. Take this to heart. 
Women who used to be old at 60 are 
young today because they have broad- 
ened their lives and their interests 
and are determined to feel young. 

I am talking to you, you sweet girl 
of 16. .Did you ever read the mourn- 
ful tale of the love-lorn, disappointed 
maiden who drooped and died “of.a 
decline”, all for a man that was too no- 
account to wipe her feet on? Well, 
she literally did that thing. She was 
disappointed, her head drooped, so did 
her shoulders and the lungs were de- 
prived of their space and became en- 
feebled, and in time the germs of con- 
sumption and pneumonia found a con- 
genial abiding place. Round should- 
ers in children are sometimes the re- 
sult of wrong postures in school. 


What to Do For Round Shoulders 
AKE a g¢ane or broom handle, 





place it under the arms behind 
your back, bringing the shoulders 


low. Do this as often as possible when 
sitting or reading or walking and you 
will be surprised how soon you get 
the habit of keeping your shoulder 
blades in place. 

To expand the chest and improve 
the appearance of the neck and chest 
it is necessary to increase the capac- 
ity of the lungs. To do this take the 
following breathing lessons: Place 
the arms akimbo, the hands resting 
on the hips, the thumbs forward. 
Draw in the breath very slowly, filling 
to the bottom of the lungs first, until 
the lungs will hold no more, then ex- 
hale just as slowly, breathing out until 
you feel sure there is absolutely no 
air left in the lungs. At first these will 
make you feel dizzy, but you will soon 
be able to breathe 12 times without 
dizziness. Do this six times in the 
open air every morning and night and 
now and then when out walking, stop, 
look at the scenery and indulge ina 
breathing exercise. 


Sing as much as you can, particu- 
larly in the open air, being careful to 
breathe more from your waist line 
than your chest. Read aloud also, tak- 
ing the same care, and speaking from 
the throat instead of the nose. You 
will be surprised to find that unless 
you sit with your hips well back in 
the chair and chest forward you will 
grow weary reading aloud but if you 
observe this advice you will have a 
great deal of endurance. 

Before taking these exercises meas 
ure the chest carefully passing the 
tape-measure under the arms Write 
down the measure, do this each week, 
and you will be surprised at the im- 
provement that comes from forcible 
expansion of the lungs. Observe also 
how beautiful have become the un- 
sightly hollows. 

In our next “Beauty Talk” we hope 
to tell you how to have beautiful hair, 
and then perhaps the following week 
we can learn to obtain a peaches-and- 
cream complexion. 





WHAT YOU CAN MAKE FROM 
CORN MEAL 





Some Housekeepers Get Only One 
Sort of Bread From It While It 
May Be Served in a Score of De- 
lightful and Appetizing Forms 

os HAT shall I have for dinner?” 

asks the housewife, “and for 
supper and for breakfast?” she adds. 

The problem of three meals a day for 

365 .days and then over again is a 

very real one. 

We cannot have haphazard meais 


or we will have haphazard health. | 


The one who controls the meals con- 
trols also the efficiency of the family 
and nowhere is this more true than 
in the farm home. For illustrations 
look around you. 

Some women think they would 
have better meals if they had more 
variety of food supply. That is true 
to an exceedingly limited extent. In 
the first place we can grow almost 
anything we please. It takes more 
gumption than money to get a pack- 
age of vegetable seed. And as to 
variety—it exists more in the ability 
and ingenuity of the housewife than 
in the supply... Some -folks -would 
have more variety of menu on a des- 


ert island than. others would have 


with the markets of the world at 
command. 

Consider for a moment such a sta- 
ple food as cornmeal—there area 
thousand ways in which it can be 
cooked yet there are houses in which 
it appears only as a flat cake’ of 
burned overcoat and soggy internals. 
Other homes there are in which corn 
meal is served in as many lovely and 
nourishing combinations as there are 
tints in the autumn leaves. 


Cornmeal, like grits, rolled oats, 
rolled wheat, wheat hearts, etc., is 
one of the cereals good for children 
between the ages of two and four. 
It is an excellent source of bodily 
heat and energy. Here are some 
cornmeal recipes: 


Cornmeal Cereal 

Mix the meal with a little cold water te 
keep it from lumping. Pour into rapidly 
boiling water to which one level teaspoon 
salt has been added for each cup of meal. 
Boil hard for at least five minutes to swell 
the starch grains and soften the cellulose. 
Simmer in a double boiler on the back of 
the stove at least three hours, or better, 
cook in the fireless cooker over night. 
Serve with milk and sugar or butter and 
sugar. This with a lightly cooked egg and 
a baked apple and sugar is a good breakfast 
for a young child. 

Cornmeal Mush With Fruit 

The children enjoy dates, raisins, figs and 
other dried fruit added just a few minutes 
before removing from the fire. Serve also 
with sugar and milk or cream. The addi- 
tion of grated cheese instead of fruit makes 
a nourishing dish relished particularly by 
men, 

Pour some cornmeal mush in a _ single 
loaf bread pan to get cold and set. Cut 
in slices and fry until brown, The addition 
of a tablespoon of molasses will make this 
fry a prettier brown. Serve with butter 
and syrup. 


The following recipes are from Farmers’: 


Bulletin No. 565, which you may -have for 
asking the Department of Agriculture, “at 
Washington, D, C. All measurements are 
level: ‘ 

Sour-milk Corn Bread 

2 cups corn meal, 2 cups sour milk, 2 ta- 
blespoons butter, 2 tablespoons sugar (white 
or brown), 1% teaspoons salt, 2 eggs, 1 tea- 
spoon soda, 

The meal, milk, salt, butter, and sugar are 
cooked in a double boiler for about 10 min- 
utes. When the mixture is cool, the eggs 
are added. well beaten and the soda dissolv- 
ed in the water. The bread should be 
baked im a shallow iron or granite pan for 
about 30 minutes, Ae 

Buttermilk may be substituted for the 
sour milk, in which case the butter should 
be slightly increased; or sour cream may be 
used and the butter omitted. 

Custard Corn Cake 

2 eggs, %4 cup sugar, 1 teaspoon soda, 1 
teaspoon salt, 1 cup sour milk, 1 cup sweet 
milk, 124 cups corn meal, 4% cup wheat flour, 
2 tablespoons butter, 1 cup cream. 

Beat the eggs and sugar together thor- 
oughly. Sift the flour, soda, and salt to- 
gether and mix with the meal. Mix all the 
ingredients but the cream and butter. Melt 
the butter in a deep pan, using plenty on 
the sides. Pour in the batter, add (without 
stirring) a cup of cream, and bake 20 to 30 
minutes. 

Crackling Bread 

1 quart corn meal, 1 pint cracklings, 2 
teaspoons salt, boiling water, 

Mix the corn meal and salt; pour over this 
mixture enough boiling water to moisten but 
not enough to make a mush. When the 
meal has cooled, work the cracklings into it 
with the fingers. Form the dough into cakes 
about 4 inches long, 2 inches wide, and 1 
inch thick; bake for 30 minutes, This 
bread, because of its large percentage of fat, 
is eaten without butter, and should be serv- 
ed very hot. 

Buttermilk Waffles 

3 cups water, 2 cups corn meal, 2 cups 
flour, 1 cup sweet milk, 4 eggs, 2 tablespoons 
butter, 2 teaspoons salt, 1% teaspoons soda, 
buttermilk or sour milk enough to make a 
thin batter. 

Cook the meal, water, salt, and butter to- 
gether in a double boiler for 10 minutes. 
When the mush is cool add the eggs, beaten 
separately until very light. Sift the flour 
and soda together. Add the flour and the 
sweet milk alternately to the corn mixture. 
Finally add the buttermilk. This mixture 
is improved by standing a short time, 

Cornmeal Doughnuts 

% cup milk, 1144 cups corn meal, 1% cups 
flour, 4% cup bttter, % cups sugar, 2 eggs 
well beaten, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 2 tea- 
spoons baking powder, 1 level teaspoon salt. 

Put milk and meal into a double boiler 
and heat together for about 10 minutes. Add 
the butter and sugar to the meal, Sift to- 
gether the flour, baking powder, cinnamon, 
and salt. Add these and the éggs to the 
meal. Roll out on « well-floured board; cut 
into the desired shapes; fry in deep fat; 
drain and roll in powdered sugar. 
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Purity 


VORY SOAP is pure in that it contains no 
materials other than those needed for the 
making of high grade soap. 
bleach to make it white; no filler to give it weight. 
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It contains no 


Ivory Soap is pure in that its materials are re- 
fined so thoroughly that there is no dirt or 
foreign matter in the finished product. 


Ivory Soap is pure in that the fat and alkali are 
combined so skillfully that there is no free alkali 
or unsaponified oil in a single cake. 


HAMEL LN 


PETE 





990% PURE 
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Even Women folks can 


Paint Houses - Read what 7 





She writes from Coldwater, Mich., telling how she and her sister decided 
to help their father by painting the house. 

““We had decided on Sherwin-Williams ready-mixed paint,’’ Mrs. 
Smith says, ‘‘as that would be all ready and easier for us to put on, and 
we had heard it highly reeommended. Many times we got so tired we 
thought we would have to give it up, but would struggle on as some one 
would come along and give us a word of encouragement. 

“We finished our job and also used some Sherwin-Williams inside paint 
on inside work. We made a blue room by painting an old-fashioned 
bedstead light blue and some other pieces to match. We were tired but 
triumphant when we were through. And we had a good many compli- 
ments for our work. 

“*T have used the same kind of paint many times since with always good 
results.’’ 

What Mrs. Smith says about Sherwin-Williams Paint is a better 
advertisement-than anything we can write here. 


But she would probably have had an easier time with this work if she had first read 
The ABC of Home Painting Going to Market 
which we are now offering free to readers of is a mighty interesting game for both young 
this paper. Ittellsexactly how topaint,varnish, folks and grown-ups. It’s good training, too 
stain or enamel every surface in the house and for anyone who buys or sells in the markets. 
onthe farm. Have you sent for a copy yet? Sent for 10 cents in stamps. 


HERWIN-WILLIAM 


PAINTS & VARNISHES 


Sales Offices and Warchouses in principal cities. Best dealers everywhere. } 
Address all inquiries to 732 Canal Rd., N. W., Cleveland, Ohio \ 
































TURKEYS WANTED BY. EVERYBODY 


This is the season of the year when everybody is looking for turkeys. 
If you have any stock or eggs for sale, advertise them. Don’t cost 
much and it will soon have you oversold, 


The Progressive Farmer. 





























When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 
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Our big, illus- 
trated ,free Year- 
Book—“Profits in 
Poultry Keeping” 
—will help you make 
‘more money with fowls. 
Tells how to raise Not 
get more eggs and make larger 
profits with less work. Learn about 


' 
Cyphers-Built Incubators 
Sold at Low Prices 
Quality unequalled. Big hatches and a guarantee 
that protects you; backed by 80 years of leadership. 
We want you to have a copy —— Guide 
‘oultryRaisers. Write for it 
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Tests 95 t to 100 Per Cent 


We own and f 1100 acres of the finest seed 
corn land and chip on oe own varieties. Every 
ear Rend-nicked and dried in our fine furnace- 
heated curin panda la: 
hendie no a 
ed. Test it for 12 ‘ange yourself. 
AS drops below 95%. money refunded. cal 

jog for guaran’ e have satisfied thousands. 
freserve your seed early and avoid yay 
of customers came too 


year. Get ou catalog. © select your seed and tell 
us when to ae. Write today. 2 
“The Seed House on ‘the Farm” 








w.T. Ainsworth & Sons, Box Ki , Mason City, I. 


Guaranteed To “a \ 
Every Scale 
It Reaches. 




















y back. 
and “Don'ts.” oe 's also the best dormant 
1 for larvae, eggs of insects and fungi. 
asi y oaiagg oye easily used. No ay 
clogging, but does do the work. bl. 
mixed1 to 15 will spray as many trees until 
they drip as3 bbls. lime sulphur 1 to 10. 








GOOD AS CAN BE GROWN 
Prices Below Ali ane 
I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order 
I fill. Buy and test. Return 
if not O. K.— money refunded. 
Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, tll. 








For most money, most_ lint, 
heaviest yields per acre and ear- 
liest maturity, write B. W. Haw- 

ewes kins, Nona, Ga.. for history and 
descriptive circulars of his great 

and wonderful cotton, and price 

N of seed. It’s free, will be worth 
hundreds of dollars to you and 

gee help you makethree bales per acre. 












100 SEEDS 















‘BERRIES 


=] Big, luscious, beautiful rig 
out of your own garden! ‘Whe 
& treat e have several Basson a 
name varieties adapted to your 
soil and climate. | Say nape mal 
, teed and ked fresh for 
} ment. rite today for our 
1916 Book of Berries—free. 


The W. F. Allen Co. 
; 121 Market St., Salisbury, Md. 











SINGLE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 


The larger kind, with smooth, seal brown backs 
and salmon breasts. They have well turned combs, 
which show Niger ss and the laying habit. Can furnish 
cocks, eockerels, hatching eggs and day old chicks 
in any quaatity ‘Will sen eggs by mail, all charges 
prepaid, and guarantee safe delivery. Our prices 
are reasonable and our specialties are promptness 
and satisfaction. Information and circulars on re- 


quest. Sturtevant Bros. Brown Leghorn Farm, 
Box 6, Kushia, Ala. 




















120 CHICK BROODER 





and 
fron; has “Sine a 
copper k, nursery, 
cee tester thermometer, read; to 
80 DAYS’ TRIAL—mone if 
pot. K. Writefor FREE Catslos Now. 


INCUBATOR CO., Dept.1 O5Racine, Wis. Eas 








MONEY IN HONEY &, Se 
coo me ode of hee rrecei ag simply told in in 5c 
for the book and six months Zieietion to 

am BEE JOURNAL, Box 14, Hamilton, ti. 














The Prisoner of Zenda 


By ANTHONY HOPE 


(COPYRIGHT BY HENRY HOLT & CO., AND PRINTED IN THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
BY SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT) 














CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Rudolf Rassendyll—An adventurous young 
Englishman, age 29, related by an ancient 
marriage to the Elphbergs, the royal fam- 
ily of Ruritania. 

Rudolf—The new King of Ruritania. Both 
he and Rudolf Rassendyll are distinguished 

their dark red hair, and long, sharp, 
straight noses—characteristics of the 
Elphberg , family. 

“Black Michael’, Duke of Strelsau—Half- 
brother of the King, unscrupulously ambi- 
tious to be King himself and far more 
popular with the people and army than his 
brother Rudolf. 

Antoinette de Mauban—A beautiful young 
Frenchwoman, in love with Black Michael, 
Duke of Strelsau. 

Princess Flavia—The beautiful Princess of 
Ruritania, whom the King is expected to 
marry and make his queen. Duke Michael 
is also passionately in love with her. 

Johann—Keeper of Duke Michael's castle 
of Zenda. 

oo Sapt — Chief Aide-de-camp to the 
King. 

Fritz Von Tarlenheim—A young nobleman 
in the service of the King. 





SYNOPSIS 


Rudolf Rassendyll has inherited the dark 
red hair and long, sharp straight nose which 
characterize the Elphbergs, the royal family 
of Ruritania, to whom the Rassendylls are 
related through an ancient and unpleasant 
marriage. The family resemblance stirs in 
Rudolf a desire to see the country of his 
royal kinsfolk, which is increased by the 
news that a new king, Rudolf the Fifth, is 
to be crowned at Strelsau. He goes to Zen- 
da, where he encounters the young king, 
Colonel Sapt and Fritz von Tarlenheim, His 
striking likeness to the king being explain- 
ed he is invited to dine with them. The 
king drinks heavily, the last bottle being one 
sent by Duke Michael. The next morning 
the day for the coronation, the king is found 
to be stupefied with a drug, supposed to have 
been taken through Michael's wine. In des- 
peration Colonel Sapt and von Tarlenheim 
persuade Rassendyll to shave and take the 
king's place in the coronation ceremonies to 
frustrate Michael’s plans who would doubt- 
less be crowned should the rightful king 
not appear. Their plans are successful. No 
questions are asked and Rudolf (Rassendyll) 
Fifth is crowned King of Ruritania. After 
the ceremonies Sapt and -Rassendyll return 
to the lodge to find Josef murdered and the 
King gone—the work of Michael’s henchmen. 
Rassendyll is persuaded to return to Strelsau 
to impersonate the king until some plan can 
be found to force Michael to release him. 
Outwardly Michael pays homage to the new 
king, but three of his comrades are always 
in sight. The King receives a mysterious 
letter from Mme. de Mauban. He answers 
in person and is attacked by Michael's 


friends. The king gives a ball in honor of 
the princess at which he proposes, and is 
accepted, 





CHAPTER XI. 
Hunting a Very Big Boar 


HE terrible temptation which was 

assailing me will now be under- 
stood. I would so force Michael’s 
hand that he must kill the king. I 
was in a position to bid him defiance 
and tighten my grasp on the crown— 
not for its own sake, but because the 
King of Ruritania was to wed the 
Princess Flavia. What of Sapt and 
Fritz? Ah! but a man cannot be held 
to write down in cold blood the wild 
and black thoughts that storm his 
brain when an uncontrolled passion 
has battered a breach for them. Yet, 
unless he sets up asa saint, he need 
not hate himself for them. He is 
better employed, as it humbly seems 
to me, in giving thanks that power 
to resist was vouchsafed to him than 
in fretting over wicked impulses 
which come unsought and extort an 
unwilling hospitality from the weak- 
ness of our nature. 


It was a fine bright morning when 
I walked, unattended, to the princess’ 
house, carrying a nosegay inmy hand. 
Policy made excuses for love, and ev- 
ery attention that I paid her, while it 
riveted my own chains, bound closer 
to me the people of the great city, 
who worshipped her. I found Fritz’s 
inamorata, the Countess Helga, gath- 
ering blooms in the garden for her 
mistress’ wear, and prevailed on her 
to take mine in their place. The girl 
was rosy with happiness, for Fritz, 
in his turn, had not wasted his even- 
ing, and no dark shadow hung over 
his wooing, save the hatred which 
the Duke of Strelsau was known to 
bear him. 

“And that,” she said, with a mis- 
chievous smile, “your Majesty has 
made of no moment. Yes, I will take 
the flowers; shall I tell you, sire, 





what is the first thing the princess 
does with them?” 

We were talking on a broad ter- 
race that ran along the back of the 
house, and a window above our heads 
stood open. 

“Madame!” cried the countess mer- 
rily, and Flavia herself looked out. I 


bared my head and bowed. She wore 
a white gown, and her hair was 
loosely gathered in a knot. . She kiss- 


ed her hand to me, crying: ’ 

“Bring the king up, Helga; I’ll give 
him some coffee.” 

The countess with a gay glance, led 
the way, and took me into Flavia’s 
morning room. And, left alone, we 
greeted one another as lovers are 
wont. Then the princess laid two let- 
ters before me. One was from Black 
Michael—a most courteous request 
that she would honor him by spend- 
ing a day at his castle of Zenda, as 
had been her custom once a year in 
the summer, when the place and its 
gardens were in the height of their 
great beauty. I threw the letter down 
in disgust, and Flavia laughed at me. 
Then, growing grave again, she 
pointed to the other sheet. 

“IT don’t know who that 
from,” she said. “Read it.” 

I knew in a moment. There was 
no signature at all this time, but the 
handwriting was the same as that 
which had told me of the snare in 
the summerhouse; it was Antoinette 
de Mauban’s., 


comes 


I have no cause to love you [it ran] but 
God forbid that you should fall into the 
power of the duke. Accept no invitations 
of his. Go nowhere without a large guard— 
a regiment is not too much to make you 
safe. Show this, if you can, to him who 
reigns in Strelsau. 

“Why doesn’t it say ‘the King’?” 
asked Flavia, leaning over my shoul- 
der, so that the ripple of her hair 
played on my cheek. “Is it a hoax?” 

“As you value life, and more than 
life, my queen,” I said, “obey it to the 
very letter. A regiment shall camp 
round your house today. See that 
you do not go out unless well guard- 
ed.” 

“An order, sire?” she asked, a little 
rebellious. 

“Yes, an 
love me.” 

“Ah!” she cried; 
but kiss her. 

“You . know 
asked. 

“I guess,” said I, “It is from a 
good friend—and, I fear, an unhappy 
woman. You must be ill, Flavia, and 
unable to go to Zenda. Make your 
excuses as cold and formal as you 
like.” 

“So you feel strong enough to an- 
ger Michael?” she said, with a proud 
smile. 

“T’m strong enough for anything 
while you are safe,” said I. 

Soon I tore myself away from her, 
and then, without consulting Sapt, I 
took my way to the house of Mar- 
shal Strakencz. I had seen something 
of the old general, and I liked and 
trusted him. Sapt was less enthus- 
iastic, but I had learned by now that 
Sapt was best pleased when he could 
do everything, and jealousy played 
some part in his views. As things 
were now I had more work than Sapt 
and Fritz could manage, for they 
must come with me to Zenda, and I 
wanted a man to guard what I loved 
most in all the world, and suffer me 
to set about my task of releasing the 
king with a quiet mind. 

The marshal received me_ with 
most loyal kindness. To some extent 
I took him into my confidence. I 
charged him with the care of the 
princess, looking him full and signifi- 
cantly in the face as I bade him let 
no one from her cousin the duke ap- 
proach her, unless he himself were 
there and a dozen of his men with 
him. 


order, madame—if you 


and I could not 
who 


sent it?” she 
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“You may be right, sire,” said he, 
shaking his gray head sadly. “I have 
known better men than the duke do 
worse things than that for love.” 

I could quite appreciate the re- 
mark, but I said:* 

“There’s something besides love, 
marshal. Love’s for the heart; is 
there nothing my brother might like 
for his head?” 

“I pray that you wrong him, sire.” 

“Marshal, I’m leaving Strelsau for 
a few days. Every evening I will send 
a courier to you. If for three days 
none comes you will publish an order 
which I will give you, depriving Duke 
Michael of the governorship of Strel- 
sau and appointing you in his place. 
You will declare a state of siege. 
Then you will send word to Michael 
that you demand an audience of the 
king—— You follow me?” 

“Aye, sire. »” 

“In twenty-four hours. If he does 
not produce the king”’—I laid my 
hand on his knee—“then the king is 
dead, and you will proclaim the next 
heir. You know who that is?” 

“The Princess Flavia.” 

“And swear to me, on your faith 
and honor, and by the fear of the 
living God, that you will stand by her 
to your death, and kill that reptile, 
and seat her where I sit now.” 

“On my faith and honor, and by the 
fear of God, I swear it! And may AI- 
mighty God preserve your Majesty, 
for I think that you go on an errand 
of danger.” 

“T hope that no life more precious 
than mine may be demanded,” said I, 
rising. Then J held out my hand to 
him, 

“Marshal,” I said, “in days to come 
it may be—I know not—that you will 
hear strange things of the man who 
speaks to you. Let him be what he 
may, and who he may, what say you 
of the manner in which he has borne 
himself as king-in Strelsau?” 

The old man, holding my hand, 
spoke to me, man to man. 

“T have known many of the Elph- 
bergs,” said he, “and I have seen you. 
And, happen what may, you have 
borne yourself as a wise king and a 
brave man, aye, and you have proved 
as courteous a gentleman and as gal- 
lant a lover as any that have been of 
the House.” 

“Be that my epitaph,’ said I, “when 
the time come that another sits on 
the throne of Ruritania.” 

“God send a far day, and may I not 


see it!” said he. 
I was much moved, and the mar- 
shal’s worn face twitched. I sat 


down and wrote my order. 

“IT can hardly write,” said I; “my 
finger is stiff still.” 

It was, in fact, the first time that I 
had ventured to write more than a 
signature; and, in spite of the pains 
I had taken to learn the king’s hand, 
I was not yet perfect in it. 

“Indeed, sire,” he said, “it differs a 
little from your ordinary handwrit- 
ing. It is unfortunate, for it may 
lead to a suspicion of forgery.” 

“Marshal,” said I, with a laugh, 
“what use are the guns of Strelsau if 
they can’t assuage a little suspicion?” 

He smiled grimly and took the pa- 


“Colonel Sapt and Fritz von Tar- 
lenheim go with me,” I continued. 

“You go to seek the duke?” he ask- 
ed in a low tone. 

“Yes, the duke, and someone else 
of whom I have need and who is at 
Zenda,” I replied. 

“IT wish I could go with you,” he 
cried, tugging at his white mustache. 
“I'd like to strike a blow for you and 
your crown.” 

“T leave you what is more than my 
life and more than my crown,” said I, 
“because you are the man I trust 
more than all others in Ruritania.” 

“T will deliver her to you safe and 
sound,” said he, “and, failing that, I 
will make her queen.” 

We parted, and I returned to the 
palace and told Sapt and Fritz what 
I had done. Sapt had a few faults to 
find and a few grumbles to uttter. 
This was merely what I expected, for 


(Continued on page 30, this issue) 
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OPEN DITCHES VERSUS TILE. DRAINAGE 





“Tile Drains Will Pay for Themselves in Six to Ten Years, After 
Which the Profit Goes On Indefinitely’—Figure Here What Your 
Open Ditches Cost and Then What Tile Will Cost You 


By H. M. Lynde, Drainage Engineer, United States Department of Agriculture 


HE open ditch has its place in 

all drainage work, but for farm 

drainage, its principal function 
should be as an outlet for tile drain- 
age. 

Every landowner should ask him- 
self at least five questions concern- 
ing his drainage, namely: 

1. What does it cost to dig a 
ditch? 

2. What does it cost each year to 
maintain the ditches? 

3. How much does tile cost? 

4. How much planting area is dost 
to cultivation because of the ditches? 

5. What would be the value of the 
crops that could be grown on this 
area? 

The cost of construction®of an 
open ditch is heavy. The amount of 
earth which must be removed is 
much greater than for underdrains of 
the same depth. A tile ditch, of 
course, must be graded carefully, but 
considering the smaller amount of 
material removed, the cost to dig a 
tile ditch ought not to differ mate- 


number of acres he does not culti- 
vate. 


Cost of Tile Drainage Per Acre 


HE actual cost of tile drainage 

will vary with the cost of the tile 
and labor, the nature of the soil and 
the consequent depth and spacing of 
the drains. Tile of four-inch inside 
diameter will cost $16 te $20 per 
thousand feet at the factory, and of- 
ten $25 per thousand delivered at the 
nearest‘railway station. If four-inch 
tile cost $25 per thousand, five-inch 
will cost about $35, six-inch about $45 
and eight-inch about $80 per thous- 
and feet, in carload lots. The cost of 
digging the ditch, Jaying the tile and 
refilling ought no. to exceed nine 
cents per linear yard for a ditch three 
feet deep. 

With the above prices and assum- 
ing an acre of land to be drained with 
four-inch tile, the cost will range 
from $16 for tile spaced 150 feet 
apart to $40 for tile spaced 60 feet 
apart. To this cost must be added 


MAKING MANURE GO FARTHEST 





Some Ways We Can Utilize Manures 
to Take the Place of High-priced 
Commercial Fertilizers 


HE one crop of which there has 

been the greatest under-product- 
ion in the South is stable manure. 
Not only so, but, as a rule, the small 
amount produced is not used in the 
most effective way, but is subject to 
losses that in any other business 
would be disastrous. 
is the leaching out of the most val- 
uable fertilizer constituents, especi- 
ally the high-priced nitrates. Of 
course leaching can only occur when 
manure in the lot or on the pile is 
exposed to rain. 

With present and _ prospective 
prices of fertilizers, farmers are now 
justified in using even a_ larger 
amount of thought and labor in car- 
ing for the manure than heretofore. 
The first essential is that it be not 
exposed to rain, though it is advan- 
tageous for it to be kept in a moist 
condition. 

The waste is decreased if manure 
is hauled promptly to the field while 
fresh and covered with soil. Of 
course it can also be spread as a top 
dressing on growing plants of small 
grains, but it is believed that present 
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LAYING TILE DRAINS—TESTING GRADE BY THE USE OF 


rially from that to dig correctly a 
ditch that is to be kept open. 


The Cost of Using Open Ditches 


HE cost of keeping an open ditch 

clear of weeds, silt and other ob- 
structions will probably average in 
the neighborhood of one cent per 
linear yard annually, sometimes less 
and sometimes more. The cost of 
four-inch tile at $25 per thousand 
feet (this includes freight) is 7% 
cents per linear yard. Therefore, 
since the ditch had to be dug any- 
way, if tile had been put in, in the 
first place, it would have paid for it- 


self in seven and one-half years in~ 


money saved in keeping the ditch 
cleaned out, for when put down cor- 
rectly, tile needs no attention, except 
to see that the outlet is not ob- 
structed. The interest on the money 
if it had not been invested for tile 
has not been considered in this com- 
parison, but we will endeavor to 
show presently that the landowner 
will get a greater return on his in- 
vestment than if he had put the mon- 
ey in the bank. 

If the landowner were to take ac- 
tual measurements of the width of 
planting space lost to cultivation by 
the open ditches on his farm, he 
would probably find that when the 
rows parallel the ditch, the width 
would be in the neighborhood of 10 
or 12 feet, and that when the rows 
are at right angles to the ditch, this 
width would be between 20 and 25 
feet. These figures may seem rather 
large tq most of you, but they are the 
results of actual measurements made 
on 32 ditches in Wayne County, and 
fairly typical, the writer believes, of 
other sections. The more improved 
the machinery the wider the space 
lost to cultivation. Assuming 16 feet 
as an average width, and multiplying 
this.by the total length of open 
ditches, he would be amazed at the 


the cost of larger mains, hauling tile 
from depot to farm, and cost of ac- 
cessories like silt wells and head- 


walls. Also add to this the cost of 
engineering. On lands not requiring 


a uniform spacing, the cost may be 
as low as $8 per acre. In North Car- 
olina, a spacing closer than 60 feet 
on land used for general field crops 
makes drainage so costly that it is 
not recommended except on very 
valuable land. 


Cost of Cement Tile 


WORD about the cost of cement 
tile. Cement tile, if properly 
made at a factory, cost about the 
same as clay tile in this state. One 
of the arguments made in favor of 
cement tile is that they can be made 
right on the farm where they are to 
be used, and that they can be made 
cheaper than the cost of clay tile. 
For this reason, men are interested 
in the subject. However, they should 
be made well or not at all, using a 
good clean, sharp sand varying in 
size of particles from fine to coarse, 
and the mixture should not be leaner 
than one part of cement to three 
parts of sand, and they should be 
thoroughly cured. If made properly, 
persons who have given the subject 
attention state that there is probably 
no profit in selling them at prices 
lower than the current prices of clay 
tile. If a man can make them in his 
spare time on the farm, it will proba- 
bly be cheaper than buying clay tile. 
Tile drains, properly installed, are 
a permanent investment, almost no 
maintenance being required. The in- 
crease of crops in from six to ten 
years will usually pay for the cost of 
drainage, after which this increase is 
an annual profit for an indefinite 
time. 





If you wish a binder for filing your papers 
next year add 40 cents extra to your sub- 
scription remittance, 


GRADING LINE AND ROD 


economic conditions make it prefera- 
ble for the greater part of the ma- 
nure made the coming winter and 
spring to be applied to the hoed 
crops, especially to cotton, corn, 
sweet potatoes, and truck crops. 


It is obvious that the man who has 
a limited supply, and who desires to 
use it for field crops, should place 
the manure in the drill or marking 
off furrow rather than to concen- 
trate it on a few acres, as is usually 
cone in applying it broadcast. 

While the writer has never been 
enthusiastic about the making of 
eompost for low-priced field crops 
where the labor cost is high, yet he 
believes that the present is a time 
when composting may be done with 
greater advantage than in most pre- 
ceding years. This is because com- 
posting gives opportunity for substit- 
uting the cheaper raw ground phos- 
phate for acid phosphate, now ad- 
vancing so rapidly in price. 

Another present condition favora- 
ble to composting is the need to 
make the manure go as far as possi- 
ble in the drill, which purpose is de- 
feated when it is applied in a coarse 
mechanical condition,—that is, while 
it includes a large amount of straw, 
corn stalks, or other coarse material, 
or while it is in large flakes. The 
mechanical condition is of course 
very greatly improved by four or 
more weeks is the compost pile. 

Another reason why composting is 
of special importance this year is be- 
cause it enables the farmer to utilize 
as fertilizing material what would 
otherwise be almost useless for this 
purpose, so far as immediate effects 
are concerned. I allude especially to 
straw, pine needles, and other leaves, 
and to numerous other kinds of 
waste vegetable matter that may be 
found on every farm. 


J. F. DUGGAR. 
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Wood’s Trade Mark 


Grass and 
Clover Seeds 


are best qualities obtainable 
and of high tested germina- 
tion and purity. 

We do one of the largest 
businesses in Grass and 
Clover Seeds in this country. 

Will cheerfuliy mail sam- 
ples and quote current prices 
at any time, upon request. 


Wood’s Descriptive Catalog 


giving the fullest information about 
Grasses and Clovers, best methods 
of preparation, seeding, etc., to se- 
cure good stands and good crops. 
Our Catalog has long been a recog- 
nized authority along these lines. 


Catalog mailed upon request. 


T.W.WOOD & SONS, 
SEEDSMEN, - Richmond, Va. 























SEED CHUFAS ‘3%; 






















OS UMAL MLLULLL 


Order these improved seed Chufas. 
Mature fully in 90 days. Cheapest feed @ 
you can grow. Good, sound and ma- 
chine-cleaned seed. 


EARLY SPECKLED 
VELVET BEANS 


Selected and hand-picked— 

$2.50 per bushel. Best soil 

improver and stock feed. 
W. F. HuGHEs, Prop. 
The Blue Springs Farm g 

% FLORALA, ALA. 

aga enna neal 


Perfectly Air-tight 
Perfect-fitting doors make the silo abso- 
. lutely air-tight. That keeps the ens' 

» sweet and fresh down to last forkful. Qui 
can eo Pio or wrench 











d. St tod steel form easy 
eater, Built to lasta litetinne—at White or 
Yellow Pine, Oregon Fir or Cypress. You 


can’t buy a better silo at any price. Seaglee 
anchoring system with every silo. Our 
mottois Quality. Age ie oS dees oa Md., 
and Roanoke, i ara Fd eee catalog. 
ECONOMY SILO & TURING CO. 
Mite M, Frederick, M 








S. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS—American 
Beauty heavy laying strain. Choice breed- 
ing stock $1.50 and up; also Fancy Show Birds 
Eggs $1.50 to $2.50. Please tell me your Red 











wants. Every customer is satisfied. 
SAM E, COLVIN, Chester, S. C. 
*“HOLCO” Seed Book 


Tell What, How, When ‘éo plant 
gerd Vegetable and Flower garden. 
ent free on request. 


The Holmes-Letherman Seed Co. 
Seed Growers 
| Drawer G CANTON, OHIO 














Will You Take Orders J 
Your s; time is worth $10 a day ate 


ing the 1917 Model, Steel, 18-in-l Aw 


tom 
an ‘ool. Equals separate tools Amtomeiee Lift- 
ing and. pulling ue fence building tool; stump and 
post puller; hates press; hoist; vise; etc. No experi- 
ence Les fl Demonstrator free. Credit given. Exelu- 
sive territory. Write for special factory agency offer. 
Bidg., lndianapolis, 


Chas, E. Beneiel Co, 340-A Industrial 


NEW FEATHER BEDS 


DON’T PAY double prices. for feather beds and 
illows. Send for our FR big, new catalog. 
pecial low prices. Write Te . Agents Wanted. 

American Feather& Pillow Co. Desk 1 »Nashvilie, Tenn. 














s. C. BLACK MINORCAS 
Early orders get choice of an excellent flock of 
real merit. 


MISS MATTIE MILLER, Mt. Ulla, N. C. 


WE PAY $80 A MONTH SALARY 


and furnish rig and all expenses to introduce our guar- 
anteed poultry and stock powders. 
BIGLER COMPANY, X 730, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS. 


SOLID SHOES 


Selected styles from country’s 
leading makes. Good solid, honest 
value shoes that we can recom- 
mend and guarantee and on 
which we save-you money. 
Men’ 8, Ladies’ and Child- 
ren’s styles in new free 
catalogue of “The South’s 
Mail Order House.” Be sure to write for it to day. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., 275 Shockoe Lane, Richmond.\'> 


Save your papers and get a binder. 
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The RAYO LAMP 
SAVES TROUBLE 


OU don’t have to 

spend the greater 

part of your time 
cleaning it—and won- 
dering why it won’t 
burn. The Rayo is 
simple in construction 
and in design. It lights 
without removing the 
shade and gives the 
best sort of light — the 
kind that won’t hurt 
your eyes. 


Rayo 


Rayo lamps are an ornament 
to any home. They require 
very little attention—yet 
always add to the attractive- 
ness of the room. 


The Rayo is the symbol 
of efficiency—economy— 
convenience. 


Use Aladdin Security 
Oil or Diamond White 
Oil to obtain best results 
in Oil Stoves, Lamps and 
Heaters. 

The Rayo is only one of our 
many products that bring com- 


fort and economy to the farm. 
Ask for them by name. 


Matchless Liquid Gloss 
Standard Hand Separator 


Standard Household 
Lubricant 


Parowax 
Eureka Harness Oil 
Mica Axle Grease 


If your dealer does not carry 
these, write to our nearest 
station. 


STANDARD OiL COMPANY 
BALTIMORE 
Washington, D. C. Charlotte, N. 


Norfolk, Va. Charleston, W 
Richmond, Va. Charleston, 











Ame Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses 
Wieiget Landscape Designers 


5 awe Send for our Catalogue—free 3 
ee, 7) jp Out-Fiowers and Floral a om 





If you have livestock to sell, now is the 
time to advertise. There was never more 
interest in livestock “usbandry than right 
tow. Get into the game and get your share. 








Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, Codperation and Marketing 
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GET BUSY ON THAT HARD JOB 


Developing Community Spirit and Ac- 
tivity in Your Neighborhood Is 
Hard But Only Weaklings Want 
Easy Jobs 


- IS, indeed, an inspiration to go 

into a cooperative rural community 

that has unselfish leadership, where 

the leaders have the spirit of service 

and are working 

to develop service 

and leadership in 

others rather than 

to gain any per- 

sonal prominence 

of leadership for 

themselves. I have 

that kind of 

leadership in hun- 

dreds of our rural 

MR. GREEN communities, and I 

am sometimes led to think that many 

of these neighborhood leaders are 

serving so unselfishly that they are 

unconscious of their own rank in 

leadership. And as yet the communi- 

ties that have this sort of leadership 
are the exception and not the rule. 

The one great need in the develop- 
ment of a richer, a happier and more 
prosperous rural community life is 
neighborhood codperative leadership 
—men who have the vision of better 
things and the courage to work earn- 
estly, patiently and persistently to 
make the vision a reality. 

Most assuredly it requires superior 
courage and patience and tenacity of 
purpose to stay on the job of develop- 
ing the genuine community codpera- 
tive spirit in a neighborhood where 
the spirit is almost wholly lacking, 
but what is an easy task worth any- 
way? In this connection, on the eve 
of a New Year, I am reminded of the 
following notable paragraph, in the 
introductory chapter of Clarence 
Poe’s new book, “How Farmers Co- 
Gperate and Double Profits”: 


“Get a vision, then, reader 
friend, young or old, man or wo- 
man: You can’t be as happy as 
you ought to be unless your 
neighborhood is as happy as it 
ought to be. You can’t prosper as 
you ought to unless. your neigh- 
bors prosper as they ought to. 
Get the vision and keep the faith. 
Make yourself a leader in revol- 
utionizing your neighborhood. 

“Hard work? We know it. 
Slow work? There is no doubt 
about it. But go to it with the 
foreknowledge that the work will 
be hard and slow. Go to it even 
with the knowledge that—hardest 
of all to bear—there will come 
bitter days when the very men 
you yearn to help will judge you 
wrongfully and misinterpret your 
motives. 

“Go to work, we say, with the 
full knowledge that it will not be 
wholly easy, and yet with the 
knowledge that it will be glorious 
enough in the end; glorious even 
if you do not see the end; 
but die having only inspired some 
one else to carry on the task 
you could not finish. Be glad the 
task is hard; be glad it is a man- 
sized job. There would be no he- 
roism in doing it if it were not. 
You gain no strength in wrest- 
ling with the weak, but only in 
wrestling with the strong. And so 
you win soul-strength, strength of 
character, only by doing hard 
things. ‘Oh, do not pray for eas- 
ier tasks,’ as some one has well 
said, ‘but pray God to make us 
stronger men.” And Dr. S. C. 
Armstrong said a thing we should 
never forget when he declared: 
‘Doing what can’t be done is the 
glory of living,” 


seen 


It is all well and good for us to con- 
sider wisely the business and eco- 
nomic side of agriculture, for farming 


must be made more profitable before 
more attractive, but | 
we must also deal with agriculture as | 
a life as well as a business, and along | 
with this part of our problem comes |} 
the development of a more closely in- | 


it can be made 


terwoven rural society in the com- 
munities, and there can be no organ- 
ized rural society without earnest and 
efficient local leaders, who think in 
terms of community life and interests. 
Individualism that causes men_ fd 
stand out separately, like an extra 
cog that does not fit in anywhere, i$ 
the 
living -in 
many of 


And 


individualistic 


the community. 
these 


yet 
neigh- 


: : 5 ie 
bors can be lined up in cooperative | 
efficient and | 

| 


community activity by 
diplomatic leadership. 


It is the purpose of the State-wide | 
now in| 
progress to develop more active lead- | 


Farmers’ Union Campaign 


ership in the localities. 


J. 2. & 





GOT HIS TORRENS DEED FOR $20 
And He Wouldn’t Be Without It for 


Ten Times Its Cost—All Land Own.- | 


ers Should Know the Advantage of 
the Torrens System 


N OUR Education, Codperation, 

Legislation page this week we are 
calling 
from Mr. James W. Hicks, a farmer 
reader, expressing his delight with his 
Torrens Law land deed, and urging 
farmers everywhere to investigate its 
advantages. 
and Mississippi the State Farmers’ 
Union has secured the passage of 
laws providing for Torrens deeds, and 
farmers in these states should take 
advantage of the iaw, while farmers 
in other states should demand it. The 
clipping which Mr. Hicks sends about- 
his case reads as follows: 

“In the Superior Court of Guilford 
County, Judge Thomas J. Shaw sign- 
ed the final papers in the first state 
guaranteed land title recorded in this 
county, under what is known as the 
Torrens title law enacted by the leg- 
islature of 1913. The owner of the 
property is John W. Hicks, of Golds- 
boro, and it consists of land near the 
State Normal College assessed for 
taxation at a valuation of $2,420. The 
whole proceeding was completed in 
just three months. 

“Mr. Bruce Craven, of Trinity, was 
the attorney for Mr. Hicks in secur- 
ing the guaranteed title, and in re- 
sponse to the request for the state- 
ment about the cost.and value of the 
Torrens titles, he gave out the follow- 
ing statement: 

“Mr. Hicks lives in Goldsboro and 
owns property in Greensboro which 
he cannot look after personally, and 
he wanted to be certain at least that 
he has the undisputed title to it. Ac- 
cordingly he applied for the Torrens 
title by which the state guarantees 
that his title is clear and complete. 
The total bill of costs was a little less 
than $20 on this property, which is 
worth several thousand dollars, and 
this is the total necessary expense. In 


addition, where a new survey must be } 
add to the | 


made, this will of course 
expense, and the attorney’s fee of 
course is another expense. On the 
other hand, this expense can be re- 
duced by the property owner person- 
ally getting the adjoining land own- 
ers to accept service of summons and 
waive all protest. 

“If the desired title should be 
puted by some of the adjoining land 
owners, the case would have to be 
tried out and the loser would pay the 
costs, but where there is any such 
doubt about the title is the very place 
where a Torrens title is most needed. 
If the title is not perfect, the owner 
had better know it. If it is perfect 
and the other party disputes it, then 
this party pays the costs. 

“When he has a Torrens title the 
land-owner has an official certificate 


dis- 


dead weight in the way of better | 


attention to a letter received | 


In both North Carolina | 


Gas and 


Tractor Engines 
At Bargain Prices 


We have for sale the following 
slightly used at very low prices:— 


One Geiser 16 
Tractor in 
price. 


horse power 
condition, 


Steam 
reduced 


good 


One large Peerless Steam 
10x10 cylinders, 
—these 
use also, 


Tractor, 
good condition, cheap, 
Tractors suitable for saw mill 


One second-hand 3% horse power 
Capital Gasoline 


Engine—complete, 
geod order. 


One 2 horse power I, H. C. Vertical 
Gas Engine, good condition, will sell 
cheap. 


One 385 horse power 
Ajax Steam Engine, 


second-hand 
good condition. 


One 6 horse power 
ready for mounting, 
slightly used in 
will sell at 
power 


Foos, type §, 
Kerosene Engine, 
demonstrating and 
reduction; also 6 horse 
same as above, 


One 2 horse power, 
portable Gas Engine 
or without steel truck. 


type S, 
complete, 


Foos, 
with 


One 8% 
Gasoline 
used, 


horse power 
Engine, air 
will sell cheap. 


New Way 
eooled, slightly 


We 
gains, 


also have other special bar- 


Write for prices on above and full 
information. 

We are agents for the celebrated 
Foos Gasoline Engines and Appleton 
Huskers. Now while you think of it 
write us, 


Stockdell-Myers Co. 
Petersburg, Virginia. 














HUSTLER 





1 
“S*HUSTLER’ 


| Machinery is Guaranteed 


Is accurate, durable, light run- 
ning, fast cutting, easily hand- 
led. Circular 29-F gives full particulars. 


HUSTLER PLANER AND MATCHER 


Ie a first clase Port- 
able Surfacer,Match- 
er and Moulder. 
Makes flooring, ceil- 
ing, mouldings, etc, 
Guaranteed to de 
first-class work. 


Salem Iron Works 
Winston-Salem,N.C. 
and Columbia, 8. 6. 

Address Nearest Point. 
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Wear Brand oa 
100 tyles Farm, Poult oultry 


Lawn. ba 
ores etd 
OUBLE Gal 
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UY RIGHT. IT’S FREE. 


IGER BRAND Roofing 
ng-Fibre, Wool- Felt, oarae 
rated Mineral hal 


guaranteed 25 
nails and coment inci ix eiuded. Me _ 
Ends), Catalogand onmeueee 
« “The Farmer’s Old Ronahie Hrs 
Tiger Fence Co., Box E Ciarksville, Tenn. 


0JA BEANS 
FOR SALE 
Any Size Lots by 


JONATHAN HAVENS 
Washington, N. C. 























Our greatest offer 
and one new 
$1.50. Get a neighbor 
to join you on this 


is one 
subscriber 


old subscriber 
both one year for 
not now subscribing 
proposition when you 








renew. 


















SAVES THE TIME OF AMAN Ef 
YCA TEAM & AHARROW 


The Rawlings pulveriz- 





AK KY ees. ing harrows and Cultiva- 

x tor will save its small 
0. 6 Size $ 00 cost many times over by 
(12 Coulters) ~~ its saving in time and la- 
~~ bor, Combines the work 


ofa dise and spike harrow both pulverizing and 
smoothing. Light in weight - makes perfect 
mulch - counteracting droughts - does not pull 
up plowed-under weeds. A winner for the dealer 
and a crop producer forthe farmer. Don’t fail 
to get our complete catalog showing attractive 
prices on everything you need. Tell us your 
needs. Write direct tous if your dealer cannot 
supply you. 


RAWLINGS IMPLEMENT CO. 
Rawlings Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 








A Wise Man 


Profits by the experience of others and this 
experience is that the man who 
Plants 

Pecan trees is getting himself in a state of 
preparedness against the hardships and fail- 
ures that come so unexpectedly. 

Pecan Trees 
planted ten years ago are now yielding their 
owners very satisfactory returns, with the 
‘promise of an increasing income no other line 
of horticulture affords, and a grove planted 

This Winter 


brings you much nearer this income and in- 
dependence. | ; 
For information relative to select stdéck, 
guaranteed to be first-class, write to 
SUMMIT NURSERIES 
Monticello, Florida, 
Foley. Alabama. 














SO EASY TO WORK 
SO EASY TOFIX | 


7, 


A child can easily operate our pumps 
mes necess- 


: S 
The delight } ( 


and whenrepairing b r 
ary anyone can do it. 
and 


friend of a household and o; 
rtd pser is a 
JAWHA (wood) or PUMP 
RED JACKET (iron) 
Posty years of successful pump 
building is your guarantee tha’ 
we know how. 
Send for illustrated catalog o 
our dependable Pumps. If you 
J dealer cannot supply you---write 
“ith direct to 
KANAWHA PUMP WORKS D 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND U.S. A. rt 


MONEY IN SQUABS. 


Squabs from our carneau weigh a pound at four 
weeks old. Largest squabs, easy to raise, big 
= best pigeon known, Write for particu- 
ars. RIVERSIDE SQUAB YARDS, Courtland, Va. 


1 
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*Dixie Pea Hutter 


Turn cowpeas intomoney. |} 
Hulls and cleans without 


ears. Thousands in use. 
rite for booklet on hand 
or power huller. 


SANDERS M’F’G. CO., 
Box B Atlanta, Ga. 











FOR A CLUB OF TWO 





Actual Size 
NO-KEY PADLOCK 
Requires no key—no knobs to turn—no 


clicks to count. To open it, just put your 
fingers on the buttons—the right buttons, 
mind you—and pinch—just a little bit. 
That's all. It files open at once. But if 
you do not know the right buttons, you 
cannot open it—and you cannot pick it, 
for there’s nothing to pick. Opening the 
No-Key Padlock is just as simple as 
turning on the electric light when you 
know the combination. Full explanation 
= § com fon furnished with each 


We send this splendid Lock, postpaid, 
as a reward for sending us a club of two 
Yearly Subscriptions, or for a club of one 
and 50 cents extra. 

Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 











The .best Christmas present is a year’s 
subscription to The Progressive Farmer, and 
our best offer is to renew your own subscrip- 
tion one year and send to a new subscriber 
one year both for $1.50. 
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which is just as good as a gold i 
for the value of his property. By 
showing this certificate anywhere he 
proves not only that he owns the land 
but that his title is clear, and there- 
fore the title is easily negotiable as 
security for a loan or for sale. In 
case of another sale, there is no for- 
mality or expense except a simple en- 
try at a cost of 75 cents and the new 
owner then knows his title is sound. 
Another extremely important point 
is that no one can dispute a boundary 
line of a Torrens title. 

“When the old form of registering 
deeds was first made the law, people 
would have nothing to do with it, and 
even yet there are hundreds of deeds 
unregistered. Very little progress was 
made until the statute which made a | 
registered deed.conclusive against an 
unregistered one, and it is possible 
that after some years the Torrens 
law will be extended by requiring all 
future registrations to come under it. 
At present the one trouble with it is 
that the people know nothing about | 
it. 











No Farm Prosperity When the Store 
Feeds the Farm 


a. of adversity and dire necessity 
reforms that are worth most to 
the human race are evolved. For 
seven years the educational forces of 
the Farmers’ Union have been ham- 
mering it in good and strong that the 
first step toward economic freedom 











FARMERS WINTER COURSE 


AT THE 


North Carolina College of 
Agriculture & Mechanic Arts 


Begins Jan. 10th.—Ends Feb. 5th, 1916 

































ARMERS, Stock and Poultry Raisers, Fruit Growers, 
Truckers, and all who are desirous of studying mod- 
ern agricultural methods, are invited to spend a month at 
the College. The courses of study and the demonstrations 
given will be adapted to meet the needs of practical farmers. 
Courses are offered in farm crops, in fruit and vegetable a 
growing, in soils and fertilizers, in drainage, in breeding 
and feeding animals, in poultry, and diseases of plants and 
of animals, and in insect pests. 
There is no charge for these short courses. Meals 
are furnished for $2.75 a week. Lodging at very cheap 
prices. All farmers are cordially urged to attend. 


Write for special circulars of information to 


E. B. OWEN, Registrar, 


WEST RALEIGH, N. C. 





on the farm can be taken only in the 
live-at-home route—that it is the first 
business of the tarm to feed the farm- 
er’s family and farm animals. As a 
result of necessities produced by war 
conditions fewer crop-lien mortgages 
were recorded in North Carolina in 
1915—for the purchase of commercial 
fertilizers and imported mules to be 
used in the production of so-called 
“money crops” than in perhaps any 
other year within the last decade, and 
we now have more home-grown food 
products in North Carolina than we | 
have had since the Civil War. Buy- 
ing supplies we might raise has here- 
tofore caused nearly all of our profits 
to be absorbed by toll-takers in the 
distributive and commercial channels, 
leaving us a per capita country 
wealth in North Carolina of only 
about $300 as against $3,386 in Iowa, a 
self-supporting, food producing state. 
As Prof. Branson aptly says: “Only a 





self-feeding farm civilization has a 
chance to achieve permanent farm 
prosperity. The food-buying farm 


community must be content with sea- 
sonal prosperity, which is a sort of | 
fox-fire prosperity, during three fat 


market months, followed by nine | 
long, lean, credit months.” 
Js Ze GS 





Robeson County Union Meets 


MOST interesting and harmoni- 

ous meeting of the Robeson 
County Division of the Farmers’ Un- 
ion was held in the court house in 
Lumberton Wednesday, December 15. 
This was the time for the election of 
officers for the ensuing year. The 
following were elected: President, | 
W. P. Parker, Lumberton; Vice- 
President, D. H. Britt, Lumberton, 
Route 6; Secretary-Treasurer, F. Gro- 
ver Britt, Lumberton; Chaplain, J. Z. 
Stone, Orrum; Doorkeeper, E. W.| 
Watson. Lumberton, Route 1; Con-| 
ductor, Sandy Patterson, Lumberton, | 
Route 1; Lecturer, H. F. Bissell, Or- | 
rum. The following were elected as 
members of the Executive Commit- 
tee: D. H. Britt, N. A. Townsend, W. 
K. Culbreth, Spurgeon Jones, Okey 
Stephens. 

All locals are urged to observe Sat- 
urday, January 1, as a day for doing 
personal work for the Union, and it 
is expected that some effective work 
will be accomplished. All delegates 
present pledged themselves to labor 
more than ever during the coming 
year for the interest of the Union. 

F. GROVER BRITT, 
Secretary. 





$1.60 pays for your own renewal one year 
























and The Progressive Farmer one year for a 





new subscriber, 




















i Tile Alston PAY 


The increase from a few crops quickly pays for the Borden 
System of Tile Drainage. If you have wet soggy fields—if your 
land is not well drained—the Borden System will pay you so well 
that you can’t afford to be without it. Here are the reasons why: 
You will be able to get big yields from lands that now yield | 
Aittle—you can often double and treble the yield per acre and 
make your farm worth more. The land will be ready for seed- 
ing earlier for the soil will dry out and warm up quicker, in- 
suring two or three weeks earlier start than on undrained land. 
The soil conditions will be perfect for a fast healthy growth—plenty of bacteria, air, 


= heat, root range and availability of the fertilizer. Fertilizer not lost by surface 
washing, 


‘The BORDEN SYSTEM 


—— OF UNDER. DRAINAGE 


i ‘The Borden System stores up the winter’s rains for summers crops. It’s the one beet ||’ 
| | | ‘way to fight drought. No loss from heavy rains, for the Borden System takes care of 
| | the surplus water—Early spring and early fall frosts do less damage. The farm is made 


i) 
il 








more sanitary—less danger of malaria, Disease among livestock is decreased. The | 
Borden System has paidevery farmer. It will pay you. It’s simply turning muddy 
soggy fields into profit-makers. Write for full information and prices on 
BORDEN DRAIN TILE, S 


Borden Brick 
& Tile Co. 






































































F You can’t afford to feed grain at the prices it will bring, You 
ay can sell it for more than the same amount of protein, fat and carbo- 

hydrates cost in Nutri-Laden Balanced Rations. ‘These feeds are 
complete rations, mixed by formulas to suit horses and mules, dairy 
cattle, beef cattle and sheep. ‘They are made in a modern factory and 
contain absolutely no filler. 


US. @ 
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Nutri-Laden Horse and Mule Feed is mixed in just the right proportions, Mere are the simple facts: 
It’s made of A'No. 1 choice alfalfa meal, cotton seed meal, cracked corn, crimped oats andcane 
lasses. The cotton sced meal ie the cheapest and best-source of protein—the most easily di- 4 
gested, The choice alfalfa meal also supplies protein in a splendid digestible form. Rich ‘ 
manure isinsured. The corn is cracked and the oats crimped eo that horses and mules get 
all the nutriment. The cane molasses supplies carbohydrates that will keep their coats sleck and 
Prevent colicy conditions. For putting flesh on animals it has noequal. Horses have often | 
fattened 100 pounds in four weeks when fed on molasses. Save money by selling your grain 
and feeding Nutri-Laden Balanced Rations. Nutri-Laden Cattle Feed is another splen- 
did ration for dairy and beef cattle. It’s made of cotton seed meal and hulls, alfalfa 
hay and cane molasses. Cotton seed meal and alfalfa meal are the sources of pro 
tein that dairymen use to get most butter-fat. The cotton seed ‘hulls are rich 
in carbohydrates, and molasses keeps stock in good condition — increases 
flow of milk. Write today for interesting booklet and get the name of 
a Nutri-Laden merchant near you. 


Farmers Cotton Oil Co. 
Box 200, Wilson,N.C. 














































































When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 
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Freight 
Prepaid. 1, 
2 er 3 Months* 
Home Test 
Belle City 
Incubators 


es, Wilt >taekele tte 
incubator Co., Box101. Racine. Wis. 


*DRESS WELL 


Everyone can afford to be well 
dressed at our low direct prices for 
stylish New York hand-tailored 
clothing. Our leaders in men’s suits 
at $6.78 and $9.98; overcoats, $9.95. 
Best selected wool fabrics in new- 
est patterns and latest style; fit 
guaranteed. Our clothing depart- 
ment greatly enlarged. New cata- 
logue of ““The South’s Mail Order 
House” illustrates full line of cloth- 
ing at lowest prices for men, ladies 
and children. Write for free copy. 

THE SPOTLESS CoO., 
275 Shockoe Lane Richmond, Va. 


$1300.00: fife 

all come with my big illus- 

trated Free Book**Hatching 

Facts,” in colors. Write 

me today. Jim Rohan, Pri 
BelleCity 
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ARE YOU A BUSINESS FARMER ? 


| Business-like Methods Pay as Well 


on the Farm as Anywhere Else— 
Use a Typewriter and Keep Copies 
of All Your Letters 


| EAR by year the farmer is com- 
ing to realize that his occupa- 


tion is a business; that he must 
deal with men in a businesslike man- 
ner. Year after year the business of 
the farmer is increasing. He must do 
more and more corresponding; he 
must know how to do the business 
part of his vocation in the best pos- 
sible manner. 

A business man in writing along 
this subject recently, said: “Recently 
I received a letter from a farmer, a 
stranger living in a distant part of 











MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


Juicy and “sweeter than chicken.” That mellow flavor 
you want. If your dealer does not sell MOOM SHINE 
ask him te get it for you. Manufactured by 
BAILEY BROTHERS, Inc. 
Met iu the Trust 


WINSTON - SALEM, MN. 6. 














OOF CABBAGE PLANTS 
“Early Jersey Large,” ‘Charleston,” 
“Wakefield,” and ‘Successor.” 
75c; 1000 to 5000 $1.00 per thousand. 
5000 and over 80c per thousand. 


TIFT FARMS, Hi. H. TIFT, JR., Manager, 


500 for 


TIF TON, GA. 











{. FONDE’S BATH HEATER 


A City Bath Room For the 

Country Home. 

Furnishes the easiest quickest, cheapest and 
best means of heating the bath water and room. 
Heats instantaneously. Burns only a few splin- 
ters or chips. 
self and your family. Write now for ful 
scription and prices. 

H. C. FONDE, 1105 Cullom St., 


A genuine comfort you owe a 
e- 
Agents wanted. 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 








No Brush and No Metal Cut-off — Never- failing 
Gravitation Selects the Seed A stanine seed Piate carries the § 


up right before your 


seed 


AS THE PLANTER 
LOOKS TO THE 


eyes and drops them intothe spout. Special, carefully shaped notches 
made to suit each size and kind of seed. The surplus seed fall 


back into the bottom of the hopper by gravitation. No | 


brush or metal cut-off of any kind is used. Therefore, 
there can be mo damage to corn or to the most delicate 
seeds, such as Peanuts, 


There is nothing in the world like. this planter. 
IT WILL SURPRISE AND 
‘ DELIGHT YOU 


COLE 


peanuts, beans, peas, etc., 





Box 300, 





SHARES have cutter shin 
which means sharp cutting 
edge on every share. Shares 
interlock with landside. 


FROG EXTRA STRONG—Re- 
cessed to interlock with 
landside. The most rigid 
plow bottom ever built. 


PLAIN VIEW 
SEED PLANTER 


is the most wonderful improvement in seed planters since time began. You will not 
be satisfied to use any other after you see the ‘‘Plain View.”° s 
re-planting is needed after using this planter. It-is specially made for planting corn, 
and has a different, specially made plate for each kind of 
seed. Only a few select dealers are allowed to sell Cole Planters. : 
of dealer nearest to you. If you prefer, you can order direct and we will prepay the 
freight. Write for full and free information. Do it now and make yourself glad. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


No thinning and no 


Write for name 


= 





the county. It, like all letters, be- 
trayed the man who wrote it. It had 
the grip, the punch, the ‘pep’ that one 
so seldom finds in a letter written by 
a farmer; it fairly rang with keen, 
winning business. | had read no more 
than the first paragraph until my ap- 
praisement was that of a man up to 
the times, a farmer brim-full of ‘twen- 
tieth-centuryness.’ 
“Sometime later I met the man. His 
looks spoke nothing (1 mean the look 
of his face), they distinguished him in 
no way from the 50-years-behind-the- 
times plodder; but the letter I re- 
ceived did. I knew I was talking toa 
man who knew the what, why and 
wherefore of his business from end to 
end. Nor was I surprised when later 
I learned that he was the owner of a 
farm of several hundred acres, a djr- 
,ector in a prosperous bank, and one 
of the leading men in his community.” 

So are all farmers (and all business 
men for that matter) judged by their 
letters when dealing with men whom 
they never see in person. Conclus- 
ions are drawn from their corres- 
pondence, just the same as other men 
draw their conclusions from personal 
dealings. 

Men trust a business-like man. The 
other day I went to a store in my 
‘community to pay a bill. The mer- 
chant had his books in such shape 
that he couldn’t tell what I owed him, 
| neither could anyone else. I paid the 
| bill, or what he said it was, and that 
| will be at the end of my dealings with 
him. Can you blame me? Just so 
you are judged by every man you do 
business with. What will their ver- 
dict be? 


The Value of a Typewriter 


i a typewriter has once been 
used it would be almost impossi- 
ble to get along without it. While not 
in the strictest sense necessary, they 
are immeasureably serviceable. The 
arguments for them are these: they 
make a letter easily read; they avoid 
costly errors; they make it possible 
to keep an exact copy of every letter 
of importance written. This is of un- 
told value. One of the strictest rules 
of good business is to keep a verba- 
tim copy of every letter, that is of 
|any importance whatever, for future 
| reference should occasion arise. 





The typewriter will be of great val- 
ue to your children. A person may 
think that he knows how to spell and 
punctuate, but put him down to a 
typewriter and it plainly shows him 
his spelling. A typewriter and a dic- 
tionary go hand in hand, and they will 
greatly aid your children in business 
training and will help them in their 
school studies as well. 

An office desk, although not always 
necessary, will add greatly to the 
| convenience and the system of your 
| work. One man says: “My desk sim- 

ply draws me to it every evening.” 
| What a difference from the average 

farmer’s dread of writing a letter! 
Every farm should 
land each envelope and _ letterhead 
used in the farm correspondence 
should bear that name. A small sum 
will pay for enough such stationery 
and printing to last for a long time. 





have a name, 


Mr. Farmer, spend this winter $50 
for office equipment. It will more than 
pay for itself. A good second-hand 
typewriter can be had for $20, a desk 
for $15, a chair for $5. That will leave 





FOR THE FARMER WHO WANTS THE BEST 


All Sizes. 


Right and Left Hand 


MOLDBOARD—Perfect 
turn to wrap under 
trash. Exceptionally 
hard, tough andstrong. 

ALL PARTS fit snugly. 
Repairs fit perfectly. 
Sure duplicating. 
Tight, close joints, 


Write To Us About Any Implements You Want. 


WE MAKE THEM. 


B. F. Avery & Sons, 1. 


Dept. E 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


, from doing harm. 





| the 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


you $10 for other equipment, station- 
ery, filing system, etc. Try it! 
P. i. BENES. 
McLeansville, N. C. 





Potash from Tobacco Stems 


N VIEW of the scarcity of potash 

for the next crops, and the increas- 
ing difficulty in securing this neces- 
sity, Mr. D. Y. Cooper has suggested 
a manner that seems to us to be alto- 
gether practical, and one that will be 
well worth while. Mr. Cooper says 
that the farmers of Vance, and all 
other tobacco-growing counties, have 
an ample supply of potash. He says 
it can be had by storing in a dry 
place all of their tobacco stalks, and 
cutting them up next spring in con- 
venient shape for distribution on 
their lands or in furrows for cotton, 
corn or tobacco. Mr. Cooper says 
that no cheaper or better supply of 
potash could be had, and thinks it 
would be a good thing for the farm- 
ers not to sell or give away their to- 
bacco stalks. Use them for potash, 
he says.—Henderson Gold Leaf. 

Comment by Professor Massey:— 
While it is doubtless true that tobac- 
co stalks contain much potash and 
the stripped stems from the factories 
much more, we must remember that 
this potash came mainly from the soil 
and the fertilizer used, and that it is 
simply returning to the soil what 
came from it. The stalks and stems 
should certainly be used, but they are 
not adding to our supply of potash 
unless we get them from tobacco 
grown on someone else’s land. This 
is like buying feed grown elsewhere 
to make manure for our land. Where 
the tobacco stems can be bought at a 
reasonable price they will certainly be 
a good source for potash, for the 
stripped stems will usually carry 
about 8 per cent potash. But the 
maintaining of the potash supply 
through tobacco stalks grown on 
one’s own land is like pulling your- 
self up by your bootstraps. 





Protect Young Apple Trees 


T IS time to protect newly planted 

apple trees against winter girdling 
by mice and rabbits. A tree thoroughly 
or even partly girdled has little or no 
chance to live without expert bridge 
grafting, which is not especially easy, 
at least for the man who is unaccus- 
tomed to it. Perhaps the best protec- 
tion is obtained by using a thin 
wooden veneer wrapper which has 
been soaked to keep it from break- 
ing, then bent around the tree, and 
held in place by a single wire about 
the middle. The wire stays in place 
better if passed through a hole near 
the outer edge of the veneer wrapper. 
The wrapper should be pushed down 
into the earth so that mice cannot 
burrow under it, or they may be shut 
out by heaping soil up around the 
bottom of the case and tramping it 
firm. Coiled screen wire may be used 
in much the same way but it is more 
expensive. The veneer wrappers do 
not usually cost more than half or 
three-quarters of a cent apiece, and 
can be secured from any orchard 
supply house. 

Bunches of long grass or _ split 
corn stalks may give good protection 
against rabbits, but fail to keep mice 
Newspapers or tar 
paper wrapped around the tree trunk 
have been successfully used by many 
orchardists. 

Paint and washes do not give good 
results, as the rabbits sometimes 
seem to attack the washed trees 
more than the untreated ones. 

Damage from mice should be avoid- 
ed by the removal of all loose, trashy 
material from the neighborhood: of 
of the tree trunk. If the 
ground has been fall plowed, the un- 
der furrow slice furnishes good nest- 


base 


|ing places for mice and the nearby 


trees are likely to suffer, but if the 
ground near the tree clean and 
well compacted, little damage will be 
done by these rodents.—Missouri 
College of Agriculture. 
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LIVESTOCK MEETING 


—_—_ 


Program of Joint Meeting of Beef, 
Swine and Sheep Breeders’ and 
Dairy Association, in Salisbury, 
January 25-28 


OLLOWING is the program of 

what promises to be the greatest 

livestock meeting ever held in 
North Carolina—the joint meeting of 
the four livestock associations of the 
State, these associations and their of- 
ficers being as follows: 


= Carolina Beef Breeders’ and Feeders’ 

Association—R. A. Derby, President, Jack- 

son ig as T. L. Gwyn, Vice-President, 

i ra S. Curtis, Secretary-Treasurer, 
igh 


North Carolina | Association—Edgar B. 
Moore, President, Charlotte; I. N. Paine, 
Vice-President, Statesvilie; W. H. Eaton, 
Secretary-Treasurer, West Raleigh. 

North Carolina Swine B y Association 

—Edgar B. Moore, President, Charlotte; 
B. F. Shelton, Vice-President, Speed; Dan 
T. sae Secretary-Treasurer, West Ra- 
leigh, 
e Western North Carolina Sheep Breed- 
ers’ Association — John Dent, President, 
Jefferson; J. W. Wagner, Vice-President, 
Jefferson; G. J. Hamilton, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Beaver Creek. 


The complete Salisbury program af- 
ter opening exercises Tuesday morn- 
ing, (meetings to be held in the Com- 
munity building) is as follows: 

Tuesday, January 25—Swine Day 


11:15—The Work of the North Carolina Swine 
Breeders’ Association and What It 
Could Do—Edgar B. Moore, Char- 
lotte, President of the Asseciation. 

11: 30—Swine Production in the South—Jesse 
M. Jones, Agricultural and Field 
Agent, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Montgomery, Ala. 

12:30—Noon hour. 

1:30—My Method of Advertising and Sell- 
ing Pure-bred Hogs-—W. W. Shay, 


Cruso. 

1:55—-My Experience in Raising, Keeding 
and Marketing Hogs in Edgecembe 
County—L. W. Shook, Tarboro. 

2:20—My Experience in Curing and Mar- 
keting Home-cured Meat—D. J. Ly- 
brook, Winsten-Salem. 

2:45—How We Raised Our Prize Winning 
Pigs—fam P. J. Yow, and W. B. 





Pig Clubs). 
3:00—Demonstration ‘in Administering An- 
po hog Cholera Serum—Dr. B. B. 
Flowe, State Veterinarian. 
3.25—Field Observations on Swine Growing 
Conditions in North Carolina—J. D. 


her Buyers’ Ob- 
jections to Soft Pork, and the Rem- 
edy—Dan T. Gray, West Raleigh. 

4.00—Business Meeting Swine Breeders’ 
Association. 


Tuesday Night—Poaliey 
7: 00—Poultry — Construction and the 
N Coastal, 


eeds of Central and 

Western Parts of the State—E. &. 
West, Secretary Asheville Poultry 
Association. 


7:30—Increase in Winter Egg Yiecld—W. 
Byford, Elmwood, President North 
Carolina Poultry Breeders’ Ass'n, 

8:00—Green Feed for Poultry and How to 
Supply It in Various Parts of the 
State—J. P. Kerr, County Demon- 
stration Agent, Alamance County, 
Haw River. 

8:30—What the North Carolina Poultry 
Breeders’ Association Can Do to Aid 
in Increasing the Membership of the 
American Poultry Association—D. L. 
Christian, President North Carolina 
oti gua Association, 1916, 
Rock 

9: 00—What the Allied Livestock Associa- 
tions Can Do to Aid in Increasing 
the Membership .of the North Caro- 
lina Poultry Breeders’ Association— 
J. T. Bland, Secretary North Caro- 
lina Poultry Breeders’ Association, 


Raleigh, 

9:30—The State Poultry Club Work—aA. G. 
Oliver, In C e, State Poultry 
Clubs, West Raleigh. 

9:45—The State Work of the A. & M. Col- 
lege, Experimént Station, and State 
Department, Test Farms and Farm 
Life Schools—B. F. Kaupp, Office 
woke Poultry Investigations, West 


Wednesday, January 26-—Beef Cattle Day 
830—-What the North Carolina Beef Breed- 
ers’ and Feeders’ Association is Do- 
ing—Roger A. Derby, President, Jack- 


son Springs. . 
9:00—Beef Cattle Production in the South— 
H, Ray, Unit States Department 


Gwyn, Canto 
and Eugene Transou, Cattle Breeder 


10:00—Markets for Cottonseed Meal Fed Cat- 
tle—J. Shamberg, Union Stock Yards, 
New York, N. Y., and C. ver, Un- 
jon Steck Yards, Baltimore, Md. 


10:4 le in Beef Mak- 
ing—T, i. Gwyn, Canton, and F. T. 
Peden. 

11715—O0 s in Beef Cattie Produc- 
ag A. Jerdan, Beef Cattie 


1d Maa, 
ii: 20—Important Problems in Marketing 
Beef Cattie by Raiil—E, C. Gutswoce, 
Southern Rallroad Livestock Agent. 
‘Busin North Carolina 
Feeders’ Asso- 


12: 


ciati 
12:30—Noon hour. 
1:30—Sale of Pure-bred Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeding Cattle—Held under auspices 
of American Aberdeen-Angus Record 
Association, Chicago, Ill., and North 
par toae > 4 Beef ers’ and Feed- 
Association, West Raleigh, at 
Seuthers Railroad Feeding Station. 
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ae — BIG DRIVE IS ON! 





The scrub must go! 
Everybody subscribes to that. 
He is an undesirable boarder. 


He eats more than his share and re- 
turns less. 


THE BREEDERS GAZETTE is the rec- 
ognized leader in the movement 
in behalf of well-bred farm an- 

»  imals. 


It costs but $1 a year, including a big 
HOLIDAY NUMBER. 


Why not subscribe for 1916? 


Free sample copy on application. 























—— 


Address THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE, Room 1127, 542 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 




















Catalog free on application to either 
address. 


Thursday, January 27-——Dairy Day 


8:45—President’s Address—E. B. Moore, 
Charlotte. 

9:00—Cheese Factory Development—F. R. 
Farnham, W. Raleigh. 

9:20—Creamery Building and Management 
Experiences—Dr. W. C. Kiser, Lin- 
colnton, and J, A. Stewart, Moores- 
ville. 

9:45—Discussion. 

10:00—Herd Improvement—N. P. Hull, Pres- 
ident National Dairy Union, Dimon- 
dale, Mich. 

14.15—Discussion. 

11:30—Music—Salisbury Quartette. 

11:45—Improvement of Dairy Products—W, 
Cc. Wooter, Statesville, and H. Arthur 
Osborne, Canton. 


12:30—Nooen hour. 

1:30—Criticism of Dairy Products. 

1:50—Work of National Dairy Union—N. P. 
Hull, Dimondale, Mich. 

2:40—Announcement of Prizes on Dairy 

a Products, 


00—Sale of Dairy Cattle, 


- Thursday Night 
:00—Banquet—Toastmaster, W. J. 
ford, ‘ 
9:00—Moving Pictures, Community Bulid- 

ing Auditorium, 
Friday, January 28—Local Day 


8:00—Entering Livestock for Contests. 

10:00—Arranging rade. 

11:00—Livestock Parade. 

12:00—Noon hour. 

12:30—Judging Stock; Awarding’ Prizes. 
Entry books. for livestock classes close 

promptly at 10 a.m. Stock cannot enter 

eontest unless entered before 10 a.m, 


Livestock Shows 


HE various State Livestock Asso- 
ciations have deemed it advisable 
to put on a Livestock Show in con- 
nection with their annual meeting. 
With the splendid codperation of the 
Salisbury Chamber of Commerce, 
e Merchants’ Association, and citizens 
of Rowan County, it is believed that 
an excellent showing of livestock, 
poultry, meat, and dairy products will 
be made. 

There is no charge for entries in 
any of the classes. 

All contests or classes are open to 
all residents of North Carolina. 

In all classes unless otherwise stat- 
ed, first, second, and third place will 
be given and blue, red, and yellow 
ribbons awarded. 


7 Shu- 





This writer can remember when cotton 
seed solid for 9 cents a bushel (and he is not 
old by a long shot) and the buyers were 
not as anxious for them at that price as they 
are today at seven times as much. The seed 
out of a bale of cotton sells now for nearly 
ag much as the lint once sold for. If any 
man wants to go back to “old times” let 
him raise his head and we'll chunk a brick 
at it.—Pageland (8. C.) Journal. 





Can you afford to let us have 50 copies of 
your December 4 issue—-one for each man 
in my class? Wish I might have more of 
the North Carolina club members who are 
studying livesteck just now, as an economic 

tor in North Carolina.—E. C. Bransen, 
University ef North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, , 





Mr. Farmer:— 

























write for 


HH. L. CURRIE, 


for full desc: for les thar 
No on eet ae pig _“ aa. less than i fig. Sorvicoabie boars, = to font ocd Bees ae Cais | - to be dng ~~ 
Erowswis. 3 Tenn. 














BLUE RIBBON JERSEY CATTLE 


abe, Sante stant Sa 
cian tok n Ourherd has, won, highest is hae Soe 


Herd is headed 
GO. FERN’S GAMBOGE 97243 
NOBLE SULTAN’S GOLDEN FERN 


Our herd is the of Merit Herd in Tenn: 
posed of the best eens eieeadeces ‘Tennessee Blood. We con souls pour 

















shipped. 
You see them before you settle all on them 


J. H. TALLEY & SON - 





needs 1s beh at all times. 
Sirs. Harry 8. Galbraith, Owners W. T. SEY, Mgr. Daicy Dest. 
Big Poland Chinas £232"42°er% 
Seas 7 oa enon old, pigs just 


amned up te4 d; 
we on oe me yey cone ak ee ee ee 








AMERICAN SHORTHORN 


New Pamphiet, Shorthorn Prize-winners, illustrated, historic 
free. digo Volume No, { Year Book, Milking Shorthoras. Se Send in your 


JANUARY 10, for your Shorthorns over one year-old 
13 Dexter Park Avenue, 


experience arti 
cles, mailed 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





make @ special club en 
wish. — 








noes 


Our ctubs eave you money. We will giediy 
you may 
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togues are well worth having. 











Get Our New Catalog Free 


That’s what our advertisers are constantly telling you and these cata- 


Bo Sure 6k tinea teas Mace 


ed 
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No need to lose dol- 
One Horse lars these days by 
Is Enou gh sone 0g tillage. 
Ifyou have onehorse 
—that is enough! You can 
‘do as good work as the big 
outfits on the largest farms, when 


uu use one of|the several types 
ofl: light draft, 1-horse sizes of the 


Cu 


Disk Harrows 
Disks,cutlery steel forged bat nl rovereiiite gangs; 
dust "proof, 0: fi-soskea har wood area 

few of its features. if oe dealer ha has not the 
powineCUTA WAT writedirect.Send forfree 
k **The Soil and its Tillage, and for spe- 
cial folderiilustrati one 
The Cutaway Harrow Company 
Maker of the original CLARK 
disk harrows and plows 


4) 997 Main —_ Higganum 




































Cabbage Plants 


GENUINE FROST PROOF 


Fae! cabbage plantssuited to your elim- 
Our plants are grownon the foot 

hilis of the Blue Ridge Mountains, and 
will withstand five or six degrees more 
cold, and will head quicker than plants 
grown on the coast. We ship promptly, 
guarantee full count, safe delivery, and 
Varieties; Earl 


: nsured. By 
arene 1000 for $1.255 er 1000 in lots of 5000 for 
for 85c; 20,000 for 75c. 

Sabena onion pam same price. Lettuce, Big 
Boston $1.50 per 1000, Nancy Halland Porto Rico 

otato plants ready April Ist. Write for our 
llustrated catalogue, which gives a full de- 
scription of all our plants, and tells how to 


grow them. 
ee PIEDMONT 
PLANT COMPANY 


ED GREENVILLE, S. 6. 








Make money from wood 
this winter. The portable 
brig (below) can earn its 
cost, plus a big profit, in 
one season; and the 

whole outfit made to 

etand years of hard service. 
Mounting; strongest oak or steel, mortised, 
bolted and firmly braced. Best steel wheels, 
staggered spokes. Saw frame, heavy angle 
steel bars, bolted and rigidly braced;equipped 
with tilting table. Saw blade 20 to 30 inch. 
Appleton Engines deliver full rated h. p. with 
a use of fuel; and wear for years. Sizes 144 
22 b. p. (4 to 10 h. p. for outfit below.) 


Fertable Outfit 










Send forfree cata- 
pox. showing 10 
tyles of Appleton 
Wood Saws ome fullline of Engines Grinders, etc 
Appleton Mfg. Co. 637 Fargo St., Batavia, ill. 








ae 


Farm Machinery Dealers— 


Diversification of crops in Southern States has 
opened up a mew and increasing market for farm 

uipment lines not heretofore generally sold. 

ctically all manufacturers of these lines ad- 

vertise in Farm implement News of Chicago. Artic- 
les published each week aim to show how best to 
sell the newer specialties. Read how your Northern 
brother has sews these goods moving in ever-in- 
creasing amo 

Lines covered: Gas Engines, Windmills, Washing 
Machines, Farm Tractors, Wagons, a. and = 
harvesting and tillage machine’ ry, le cop 
sent upon request. se your business letterhead. 


Farm Implement News, 















Established 33 Years. Chicago, Mlinois, 
om 








| STECKLEP’S SEEDS nav: Been 


| PLANTED IN TH: SOUTH FORSS YEARS 
| WHAT BETTER RE-ERENCE CAN OME GIVE | 


GIT OUR CATALOG! 


J STECKLER SEED C, 


suc. To RICHARD FROTSCHER 
NEW ORLEANS, LCA 





The best Christmas present is a year’s 
subscription to The Progressive Farmer, and 
our best offer is to renew your own subscrip- 
tion one year and send to a new subscriber 
one year both for $1.50. 





























THE POULTRY YARD 








Poultry Notes for January 
ATING time; have you made up 
your breeding pens? If not, it’s 

high time it was done. Everyone 
knows the value of early hatching. A 
pen made up say January 1, will not 
produce dependable hatching eggs 
much before the 15th. A setting set 
under a hen or in an incubator by 
January 25, will hatch—if they hatch 
at all—by about February 15. The 
pullets of that hatch, if well cared for, 
fed and housed, will begin laying Sep- 
tember 1 to 15. Both the pullets and 
cockerels should, by the time of the 
October poultry shows, be well devel- 
oped and stand a fair chance of show- 
ing up well. Later hatched birds will 
not do so well unless pushed. Earlier 
hatches will fare better. 
es & 


In mating, remember vigor, vitality, 


health. Any bird may produce, but it 
is the mating of strong, vigorous 
birds that produce the vigorous 


chicks, the only kind that pay. 
* * x 


Style, form, color—all are worth 
while, too. They are the main points 
distinguishing the breeds and varie- 
ties, and, while taking care of vigor, 
don’t overlook these. If properly 
handled, high scoring birds may eas- 
ily also be healthy, vigorous birds. 

* * * 


If yvu expect to buy eggs for hatch- 
ing, don’t expect too much. The 
breeder, if he knows his business, has 
mated up his fowls, after careful 
study of each individual, with an eye 
to the best results. He may wish, or 
expect to sell most of the eggs pro- 
duced, but he will probably use quite 
a portion for hatching at home, and 
for this wants the best results from 
such matings. 

ee oa, 

If you buy from such matings, don’t 
expect every egg to hatch, or every 
| chick to develop into a winner. But 
| you may get as good or better a bird 
as any the breeder gets on his farm. 
And if you don’t get over six or seven 
chicks, be content. A good average is 
about six out of fifteen eggs. 

x Ok OF 

In storing eggs for hatching, avoid 
too low or too high. temperatures. 
About 45 degrees is the best tempera- 
ture. Then avoid too much handling. 
We have strong doubts about the ad- 
vantage of turning them while in 
storage. Any advantage in it is, we 
think, offset by the risk of soiling the 
eggs and closing the air-pores. 

x * * 

Of more importance is the care in 
gathering the eggs often in cold 
weather, to avoid their getting chill- 
ed. A freezing temperature may sere 
iously injure an egg for hatching. 

* * 


If you are using coal for fuel, try 
sifted ashes as material for covering 
floor and making dust baths in your 
chicken houses. It has valuable qual- 
ities, 

* * * 

This is the season when a good 
grain feed at night is worth while, 
and more corn can be used to advan- 
tage now than at any other season. 
It’s wonderful how a full crop at 
night helps to carry the fowl in com- 
fort, despite a freezing temperature. 

* ok * 


Don’t, because of freezing weather, 
close up the chicken house front! 
Cold weather is just the time to keep 
the front open. But stop the cracks 
at the back, sides and in the roof. 
Drafts and leaks are the trouble 
breeders. 

* * 

In selling eggs for hatching, it is a 
wise and a safe rule, no matter how 
healthy your birds seem, not to as- 
sume the eggs produced are fertile, or 
that they will hatch. The safe plan is 
to test them at home. If a setting 
from any given mating hatches rea- 
sonably well with you—then go 
ahead. 

* * * 


Even then, don’t claim the limit of 


hatchability for your eggs. The fer- 
tilization at one time may be perfect, 
a little later on, very inferior. So 
many causes, some blind ones, may 
affect the results that it does not do 
to promise too much. 
* ok Ok 
Watch your flocks closely. It,often 
happens that when mated up, the 
male is not popular—at least not gen- 
erally. It is a common thing to no- 
tice some females that persistently 
and successfully avoid the male plac- 
ed with them, and a change to anoth- 
er pen and male produce a marked 
difference. If there are such cases in 
your yards, try the changing round. 
x *k * 


Those water vessels—keep them’ 
filled. No matter how cold the weath- 
er, chickens will drink, but they don’t 
fancy ice. See that it is water, clean 
and free from ice, the fowls get. 

<< 


The incubators should be at work 
now. If not started, clean them up, 
fill the lamps, put in new clean wicks, 
and light up. Run them at least 36 to 
48 hours to test thermostats and reg- 
ulators. Be gathering good eggs, and 
start your early hatch as soon as pos- 
sible. Time_runs around Wonderfully 
fast, and there’s no hatching time like 
the present. 

* * & 


Be sure the brooders and the brood- 
er room, are ready when the hatch 
comes. One of the best types of 
brooders has a lamp or stove in the 
center, with a circular hood above it, 
catching, holding down and diffusing 
the heat. Blanket or cloth strips sus- 
pended from the hood serve as hovers 
for the chicks that group themselves 
around the stove, close or at a dis- 
tance, as they find it comfortable. A 
fender around the stove prevents any 
getting too near. These houses will 
accommodate from 150 to 1,500 chicks,: 
according to their size. Such brood- 
ers should be used in a room 10 or 12 
feet square, ventilation being provid- 
ed for and a pipe for the escape of oil 
fumes, or coal-smoke. | ae eS 2 





A Shipping Crate for Poultry 


HAT kind of a shipping box or 
crate (for live poultry) shall I 
use?” 

I would suggest that you get a box 
sufficiently large to contain the num- 
ber of birds you wish to ship, and 
about as deep as the height of the 
birds. Inside, at the corners, nail 
pieces 1x2 inches, extending 6 inches 
above the top of the box. Nail 1x2 
inch pieces across the ends at top of 
these corner posts. Then nail good 
lath 1 inch apart on sides, ends and 
across top. Fasten tin cups inside, 8 
or 10 inches from floor, for grain and 
water. Such a coop will be safe and 
give plenty of ventilation. If you get 
a box not quite high enough, so that 
the fowls might put their heads 
through openings at the sides, tack" 
muslin (a flour sack will do) from 
box top to top of frame around the 
four sides. Then tack a neat, clearly 
addressed card on top, giving your 
address, name of breed, with con- 
signee’s name and address, clearly 
typewritten, if possible. | OA a= 





A dish of charcoal placed where the 
flock can reach it at all times will do 
considerable toward keeping the di- 
gestive organs of the fowls in good 
condition. The charcoal absorbs pois- 
onous gases and juices and often pre- 
vents serious trouble. Fowls cannot 


be healthy unless they can have 
plenty of pure air to breathe. This 
calls for a well-ventilated poultry 


house. There is no one best breed 
or variety of fowls for any purpose. 
The usefulness of any flock depends 
almost as much on the way it is fed, 
bred, and cared for as upon the varie- 
ty—Ohio Agricultural College. 





We take The Progressive 
think we get more for the 
for it than for any other five dollars we 
spend for anything else.—J. L. Jones, Ba- 
rachias, Ala. 


Farmer and 
dollar we pay 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


page 9, 17 0r any pa 
of’‘Farm to Home Sell- 
ing,’’ our new special- 
ly written book on mail 
order selling of farm 
produce. This book 
tells you how to get 
and hold customers, 
what kind of letters 
to write to secure 
trade, and every se- 
cret of building a 
successful mail or- 
der produce farm 
business, 
It shows you how 
a get more money for 
you F; roduce than you are 
by tad getting an also gives a cemplete 
st oO 


H. & D. "psx BOXES 





for every purpose. arene. light, 
packed and handled. why pene folded flat 
and can be stored in oman 

ing or aetna 

government ae ent ae nts for parcel Leak 


easily 


pms em Their light weight keeps down the 


carriage charges. 


SEND FOR THE BOOK NOW 
Sent on receipt of 10c to cover postage and 


oe With the book we’ll send a 10c re- 
ate coupon so that you really get it free. 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Co.. 
133 Decatur St., Sandusky, ©. 




















SEPARATOR 


A SOLID PROPOSITION “sg 
send new, well made, easy runnin 
perfect skimming separator for$15. oS a 
Skims warm or cold milk making 
— or lightcream. Bowl is a 
marvel, easily cleaned. 


anitary 

ABSOLUTELY ON APPROVAL 
Gears thoroughly protected. Differ 
ent from this picture, which illuse 
trates our large capacity machines. 
Western orders filled from 
western points. Whether dairy 
is large or small write for handsome 
free catalog. Address; 3 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO.,=—4 
Box 3107 Bainbridge, N. ¥- = 











Mr. Gro. RIGDON, of Harvard, Mich. 
wrote set Ge e100 apiece for 
y first od S86 for y last sep- 
arator. id Wer sold him anew weGlaloeey + 
Sanitary Bath-in-Oil Cream eoper 
ator. He says: ‘*It looks to 
like it was aus to oe 
= oth- 


it to you for a ninety- “day tra 
it for ten years against efec 
ou save money when you b 
he . Try it, Ly piss Tice tt 
Ss 


hi 
geen oa ae 


a, 
wi. hte on co. “. Box 673, Weterles, ee 








Profits! 


Are yon getting them? Calf profits 

eerste of ta ee De 
a 

forming $ is becoming mare Lpeltsblo aes oes youn, 


Biatchford’s 
Calf Meal 


has been known since the eat 1875 as the 
omaite milk conetitnte . Cost | han half as much 
milk — prevents s eis otes early matur- 
ity. Sold by dealers o or dinect from the maker. 
Write for New Data § See actual figures chewieg ae oo 


ow te increase your calf 





Blatchford Calf Meal etal Dept. 6 Waukegan, IU). 














New 


Ke thane le 


4 
=.3 1 > 


ENTIRELY a new book—new 
chapters—tells facts about every 
type of silo—home made, stave, 

rick ,cement,tile,metal,pit, 

etc.Tells best for your needs 

tions for 











Our Two Best 
Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new sub- 
scription for one year each if sent in to- 
gether; or 
$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cente om each subscription, Address, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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-ively. 
-colony of bees 


Satday; | Jantiariy 11! 1916]! 
DOES BEEKEEPING PAY? 


No. 1 of a Series of Monthly Articles 
for Beekeepers by Dr. E. F. Phil- 
lips, Foremost Government Hee 
Authority 


HERE are today probably more 

colonies of bees to the square mile 
in some parts of the South—notably 
in North Carolina, and the adjoining 
states of Tennes- 
see, Virginia 
South Carolina, 
and Georgia— 
than anywhere 
else in the United 
States. Yet most 
of these bees re- 


ceive almost no 

care. If bees can 

thrive with such 

DR. PHILLIPS neglect, surely 
beekeeping can be made a paying 


business by the introduction of mod- 
ern methods. In certain sections of 
the country, beekeeping has within 
recent years developed into an im- 
portant business, but this develop- 
ment has occurred chiefly in those 
sections where the honey is light in 
color. The price obtained for white 


-honey is very little higher than that 


of the darker grades, and it is de- 
sirable that steps be taken to obtain 
more of the darker honeys that can 
be produced with little effort. This 
applies especially to Southern local- 
ities. 

The work of the beekeeper is not 
magic, and there is no trick about 
it. The object of the work is simple, 
since everything done to the bees is 
either (1) to get plenty of bees in 
time for the harvest, or (2) to keep 
the bees together so that they may 
gather the greatest possible crop. 
These things sound easier perhaps 
than they are in actual practice, but 
by study and trial the work can 
readily be learned. Getting bees on 
time necessitates abundant protec- 
tion and stores during winter and 
spring, uniting weak colonies with 
strong ones in the spring and pos- 
sibly replacing queens that have died. 

The greatest mistake in beekeeping 
is to allow the bees to swarm excess- 
If, while nectar is coming in, a 
is divided into two 
parts by swarming, the two colonies 
rarely gather as much as would have 
been gathered if the bees had all been 
kept in one hive. Success with bees 
is too often measured by the number 
of swarms that issue but the real 
measure of success is ability to pre- 
vent swarming. This work will be 
discussed more fully in later articles 
in this series, but it is desirable that 
persons interested in bees get these 
two lines of work well in mind. 

It is entirely unsafe to state what 
the returns from a colony will be. 
This depends on the abundance of 
nectar, but it must be remembered 
that while any one may get honey in 
a good year it is only the good bee- 
keeper who gets the largest possible 
amount from poorer years. 

The states mentioned in the first 
paragraph do not especially need 
more beekeepers, but there is room 
in them and all over the South for 
more beekeepers using modern meth- 
ods. When one considers the tons 
upon tons of nectar that dry up an- 
nually for want of modern beekeep- 
ing, it is realized that in beekeeping 
we have an industry well worthy of 
encouragement in this region. To get 
these crops the box-hive and “gum” 
must be replaced with modern equip- 
ment, and the most skillful manipu- 
lations should be practiced. The bee- 
keeper who for years has been sat- 
isfied with a few pounds of honey 
from each gum will be surprised at 
the results which will come with the 
better care of the bees. 

During the winter is an excellent 
time to read up in preparation for the 
next season’s work, and there is 
plenty of good literature on the sub- 
ject available. The prospective bee- 
keeper or the person now owning 
bees who is anxious to improve his 
methods will find it profitable to get 









THIS IS “DAPPLE” 
A fine silky chestnut Shetland Pony, given to 
Ernest L. Heckert of Pennsylvania. 
Ernest says: i ake e’ likes Bp amg good to eat 
and is especially fond of cracked corn, oats and bran 
mixed. We havea pene big yard and he keeps it 
mowed yi) mee Ss I set a pail of water on 
the grass for ‘Dapple’ to drink and when: he is thru 
drinking he always tips it over with his velvety nose.’ 
“Besides being a speedy little pony ‘Dapple’ is very intel- 
ligent and can repeat things after ¢ is shown two or three 
times. At first he didn’t like apples, but the second week 
he learned to eat them. I hold an apple in my hand and 
‘Dapple’ bites it off just like a little boy and soon he learned 
to walk right into the kitchen and pick them o7 the table.’’ 























342 boys and girls already have been made happy with one 

of these darling little Shetland Ponies, each with Buggy, Har- 

ness, Saddle, and oy free—sent re aid—an outfit 

worth $200. ho is the next Boy or to have one? 

We's quickly, children, or have your pone write for you. 

6 want to give away 100 more—but they won't last long. 

you have to do to havea rey ee for one of these beau- 

tiful Shetland Ponies is to sen our name and address, 

and we will enroll youin our aod and Club. Every child 

has an equal chance, no matter where you live. 

Write us a post card or letter quickly. Just say: “‘Send 

e pictures of the next ponies you _are going to give 

aw: uy and names of your 342 Lucky Pony Winners, and 
teil me how to get a Pony of my own. Address. 















Given to George Edwin Adams of New York. 
black and white pony. | 





away. 








her she always asks for it. 


is just. fine and woul Id like her 






for their very own.’ 


iaceliathiehdiiesheenaseeeenetuansseneenanentnaempmensnmtmemnmeee eee eet ere eee eee ee een 
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one or more of the books on this sub- 

: THIS 
It is proposed in the series of arti- 

cles on beekeeping, of which this is 

the first, to describe briefly the work 


We Have Given Away 342 Ponies 


If You Want One—Write Quickly 


The Farmer’s Wife Pony Club, 588 Webb Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


“Dolly” is a beautiful 
George writes: “Idrivemy ‘**DOLLY”’’ 
pony to school whichisin town and about 1} miles 
I take her grain with me and at 

noon when I go in the barn to feed 


‘‘All my little friends think “Ld 


STENCIL oars 


On a Bundle of GALVANIZED SHEETS Signities: sce , 


(27) 27 


te SBA 
THIS IS “BEAUTY” 

Given to little Miss Evelyne Russell of Arkansas. 
Evelyne writes: “IT have just received my darling 

pony ‘Beauty,’ and I could never tell you how proud I 
am of her. I know Iam the happiest childin the county. 
“Papa went to meet the early train, but she did not come, 

so mama and I went to meet the next train. The exvress 
= commenced to halloo and tell me the pony sure had 

ome. I could hardly wait for the train to stop. 
oT think she is the dearest little pony in ther world. She 


seems to be well satisfied in her new home and we are all so 
proud of her. 


Me 


Have you a boy or girl from 6 to 12 years old? 
To Parents If you have, why not let the child try for one 
of these ponies? hat a wonderful playmate a Shetland 
makes for a child—so gentle, so well-mannered, so lovable 
in disposition, so quick tolearn. There is nothing that will 
develop in the child traits of kindness, appreciation and self- 
reliance so much as to own a Shetland Pony. 
We make it easy for your child to earn one—a little work, 
which is mostly play; a little perseverance, which isa splen- 
did thing for your child to develop—and the pony is won. 
Many a child today is riding his own Pony whose parents 
thought he could never win. Besides, we give cash or 
other prizes to all who do not earn a Pony. 
Send fo or full particulars and then decide. 


Blane dy 


THIS IS 










with bees from month to month, with 

special reference to Southern con- 

ditions. E. F.. PHILLIPS, 

United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C. 


It should be added that publications 


A strong, pliable sheet with a perfect, uniform coating. 
A sheet that has a proper amalgamation between coating 
and base sheet of KEystonr Copper Steel— thereby in- 
suring long life, efficient service and protection. 


KEYSTQNE 
Demand APOLLO- KEYSTONE Co opper Steel Galvanized Sheets for your 
Culverts, Silos, Tanks, Roofing, and sheet metal work— rust- repelient and to, na 
durable. k for the Keystone. Send for *‘Better Buildings’’ booklet. “OPpER ste 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburzh, Pa. ..... 


“ 
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°F wang weo® 


PITTSBURGH 








of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture pertaining to beekeeping may be 
obtained free of charge by applying 
to your Congressman or to the De- 
partment direct. Some of the publi- 
cations are no longer available for 
free distribution and a list of those 
for sale may be. obtained from the 
Department or from the Superinten- 





Take a Bull-Dog Grip. 


leave alone it is advertising. 
ready to take a Bull-Dog Grip. 


No one can expect to sean results commensurate with his expenditure 
early in the game. Advertising dosen’t jerk—IT PULLS. 

gently at first, but the pullis steady! It increases 

day by day until it exerts an irresistible power. 









If there is one enterprise on 
earth that a quitter should 
To make a success one must be 


It begins very 


Get the Idea? 












dent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 





UNDENIABLE PROOF 


HE following letter from Mr Hight is | 

proof positive that it is not hard to get 
up a club of 50 or 100 Progressive Farmer 
subscriptions, Mr. Hight has earned six 
pigs and is going after more. That means 
that he has already sent in $150 for 150 
subscriptions. 





If Mr. Hight can get 150 and see more in 
sight, it’s up to you to get busy and earn | 
your pig or any other article you want, 

Read his letter carefully: 

“Enclosed please find cheek for $25 
and list of 25 subscriptions and renew 
als for which you will please credit to 
my account. This gives me fifty more 
for which you will please send me two 
of the large type Poland-China sow pigs 
that I wrote you about a few days ago. 
This list makes six pigs I have won, and 
am still after more. I have received 


four of the pigs and they are nice ones 
sure. Please forward the big type sows 











Bind Your Papers Next Year 


A bound volume of the Progressive Farmer with the indexes, 
makes a compiete reference work on S n Farm Probi 
Time and again you will recall an article that covered just the 
proposition you have run up against. If you have your copies 
in one of our binders, with the #id of the index, you can locate 
it ina minute and have just the information you need 
when you need it. 





Having them made in large quantities, we get them ata 
reasonable price and sell them without profit. 


Price only 50c each or The Syoaressice Farmer 
one year and binder, both $1.40; two years and 
binder, both $2.00, or given asa reward for send- 
ing usjust one subscription other than your own 
or that of any member of your own household. 


Start the New Year right and bind your 1916 copies of The 
Progressive Farmer. 


The Progressive Farmer 











at once by express. With best wishes | 





for you and your paper, I am, 
*Yours very truly, 
a tee HIGHT.” 


When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 
FARMERS EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 





our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, Seuth Carolina, Florida | | 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
P four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Bach 
word, number or initial .(including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 
Rates for combined 
known on application. 


‘editions made 








buyers. , 


you wish your advertisement to appear. 





MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO WEEKS AHEAD 





Everybody who has anything to sell that farmers ought to buy should advertise 
in The Progressive Farmer. Our guarantee back of your advertisement helps bring 
Write us for rates, enclosing references, 

Don’t get your copy to us one day and expect to see it in print the next. 
cent years we have had to omit thousands of dollars worth of advertising on account 
of its reaching us after all the advertising space in the current issue had been taken. 

To insure insertion always mail your copy and order two weeks before the date 








DUROC-JERSEYS 








ORPINGTONS 





Registered Duroc boars, gilts, choice pigs. 
Best breeding. Reasonable prices, Claude 
Jenkins, Shelbyville, Tenn, 





Pure-bred Golden Buff Orpington Cocker- 
els, $2 to $3. Mrs. James Brittain, Suffolk, 
Virginia, 








“Duroc-Jerse y Pigs Good colors, type, in- 
dividuals; best of breeding; on terms to suit. 
Write for free booklet. Jefferson Farms, 
Albany, Ga. 





Registered Duroc-Jersey Hogs—Any age; 
sired by sons of Premier Col. and Defender 
25893. Very special prices: Boars six months 
old, $15. Leonard Holmes, Ranger, Ga, 








a MACHINERY | 


Saw Mills—Shingle Mills, Corn Mills, Wa- 
ter Wheels, Engines. DeLoach Company, 
Box 537, Atlanta, Ga. 


Merchants, Notice—Wouldn’t your  busi- 
ness be better if everyone in your neighbor- 
hood had fat hogs and livestock? Sure, and 
you can do your part by helping our boys 
and girls win a pure-bred pig. Read our 
offer to pig club members and when they 
come around, subScribe from them. It’s all 
for Dixie! 


| HELP WANTED | 


Agents—To sell Southern grown trees. 
Nona Nurseries, Nona, Te xas. 


~Wanted—January ist, position by practi- 
cal poultryman, Best references. Poultry- 
man, Box No, 214, Henderson, Tea: Ge 


























Railway Mail Clerks Wanted—Commence 
$75 month. Sample examination questions 
free, a fa Institute, Dep’t. F-214, Ro- 
chester, N. 


Salesman—For high-class Tobacco Fac- 
tory. Experience unnecessary. Good pay 
and promotion for steady workers. Com- 
plete instructions sent you. —— To- 
bacco Co., Danville, Va., “Box R-23.”’ 


Wanted—Employment on farm or in store 
by young man of good character and best 
references. State requirements and amount 
offered, — satisfaction is given. Ad- 
dress R. F. D. 1, Box 38, Bolivia, ~~ < 


Help Boys and Girls—We want to give 
away hundreds of pure-bred pigs to boys 
and girls in the South. Read our pig club 
offer, and if you know of a good boy or girl 
-—start them off with your own subscription, 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


Shorthand Tuition Paid Monthly From 
guaranteed salary. , Railroad fare deducted. 
Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 


Special Offer in College to boys and girls 
after Christmas, reduced price. Some may 
help by work. For particulars, write Me- 
ridian College, Meridian, Miss. 


Wanted—Cecil’s Business College, Spartan- 
burg and Anderson, S. C., desires to com- 
municate with young men and women who 
are trying to plan their future. Our courses 
Open the avenues to success, 



































Ambitious Young People—Write for our 
coéperative plan for acquiring a business 
education. Superior advantages; graduates 
in demand. Va. Commercial & Shorthand 
College, Lynchburg, Va. 





Men and Women Wanted Everywhere— 
Government jobs. $70 month. Short hours, 
Vacation, Big chance now for farmers, 
Write immediately for list of positions now 
obtainable, Franklin Institute, Dept. F-215, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


| LIVESTOCK | 


BERKSHIRES 











For Sale—Four registered Duroc-Jersey 
boars, weigh 85 pounds. Soon ready to serve. 
Sired by herd boars in Kentucky. Very fine 
blood, $12.50 each, C. M. Burts, Honea Path, 
South Carolina. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


Low Prices on Registered Aberdeen-Angus 
Bulls—Six and seven months old; immediate 
acceptance, Higher in spring. David J. 
Jaynes, Massaponax, Va, 


JERSEYS 


Fifteen Bred Jersey Heifers for Sale—Also 
two fine bulls. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, 
North Carolina, 


“Registered Jersey Bulis—Richly bred, for 
sale. Prices reasonable. F. B. Gordon, Fort 
y Salem, Va. 


HEREFORDS 


Registered Hereford Cattle—Best breed- 
ing. All ages. Prices reasonable. Jarman 
Farm, | Porter dale, Ga. 


One Hereford Bull—i4 months old, Regis- 
tered, ‘“‘Donald Dale’’ first, No. 513989. Sired 
by Donald Lad 4th, No. 344664. Also 2 mule 
colts, 2 and 3 years old. W. B. Newell & 
Sons, Newell, N. C. 


HOLSTEINS 


Buy registered bull calves from Augusta 
Holstein Breeders’ Association, Stanton, Va. 

For Sale—Registered Holstein cows, heif- 
ers and bull calves. Two fresh. Little Rock 
Dairy Farm, Rocky Mount, N. C. 


WwW ant 6 Grade Holstein Cows—Fresh with 
se cond or third calf; good milkers; at farm- 
ers prices. S. D. Cross, Chester, S. C. 


heakate ered “Holstein . Calves—Fine bred 
calves for sale. Herd tuberculin tested by 
1. S. Government. Write J. P. Taylor, Or- 


ange, Va. 












































Buff Orpingtons—Eggs and stock. Write 
for prices and show record. Bloom Kendall, 





Shelby, N. C. ’ 
White Orpingtons — Prize-winning, heavy 








layers. Order quick. Midnight Poultry 
Farms, Asheboro, N. C. 
REDS 





Pure-Bred Single Comb Reds—Hens, $1; 
young roosters, $1.50 each, Miss Annie 
Flournoy, | Charlie Hope, Va, 


Rhode Island Reds — Cockerels, pullets, 
cheap. Eggs for sitting. Orpington roos- 
ters, White, Black, and Buff. Meridian Col- 
lege, Meridian, Miss. 


For Sale—Single Comb Reds—Hens, pul- 
lets, cocks, cockerels. Prize winning strains 
properly mated—19 prizes this season. Mrs. 
John Kerr, Durham, N. C. 








(Lo qienesl “abuse 
THE PROGRESSIVE F° FARMER 


For Sale—Coldproof Cabbage Plants. Early 
Jersey and Charleston Wakefield $1 per 1,000 
by express or parcel post, f.o.b. Norfolk, 
Va. Strong, healthy plants the.kind that 
head. Thos. H. Peters, Mgr., Rosemont 
Farm Corporation, R. F. D., No. 2, Norfolk, 
Virginia, 





Cabbage Plants—Large, stocky. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Ninety cents thousand; 
three or more, 75c. By mail twenty cents 
hundred. Sdgeworth Farm, Marshville, N, 
c., Route 2. 





Fine Frostproof Cabbage Plants by parcel 
post. Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
field and Succession, 1,000 for $1 postpaid. 
100 for i5c, postpaid. R. QO. Parks, Ulah, 
North Carolina. 








Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 
Succession and Flat Dutch cabbage plants 
ready for immediate shipment. By express, 
1,000, $1.25; lots five thousand and over $1 
per thousand. 500 postpaid, $1. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, Empire Plant Company, Al- 
bany, Ga. 





For Sale—Frost-proof Cabbage Plants, 
Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
field, Succession and All Seasons; 1,000 to 
3,000, $1 per thousand; 4,000 to 10,000, 75 
cents per thousand; 11,000 and over 60c per 





thousand. Dept. B., Oxford Orphan Asylum, 
Oxford, N. C. 
Cabbage Plants—Prost proof, millions 


ready for shipping now. 
day order is received. 500 parcel post pre- 
paid, $1. By express: 1,000 to 5,000, $1.25; 
6,000 and over at $1. Order from us, and 
get quick shipment. Albany Plant and Seed 
Co., Albany, Ga. 


We ship the same 





Carolina Cardinals Rhode Islané Reds— 
Swept State Fair. Best pullet in show; best 
pen in American classs. Large, rich dark 
red cockerels and pullets, $3, up, on approv- 
al. McNairy & Lynn, Chester, S. C. 


TURKEYS 


“Young ng Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—20 to 
25 pounds. Mrs. J. T. Gooding, Oriental, 
Nerth Carolina, ' 


Fine “Kentucky Bourbon Red Turkeys— 
Toms, $5; hens, $4; trio, $12. Mrs. Della 
Radcliffe, Lola, Ky. 


Byrd’s Giant Mammoth Bronze Turkeys— 
Choice offerings at attractive prices. Byrd 
Brothers, Salisbury, N. C. 


White Holland Turkeys—Toms, $4; pul- 
lets, $3. Penciled Runner ducks, $1 each. 
Mrs. R. T. Mumma, Aurelia, Va. 


Pure-bred Mammoth Bronze Turkeys— 
Very large; beautiful plumage. Toms, $5; 
hens, $4; or $12 per trio. Mrs. J. C. Ham- 
ilton, Arabi, Ga, 


Fullblooded, Young Mammoth Bronze 
Turkeys for Sale—1915 hatched. 17 to 19 
pound toms, $7; 20 to 24 pound toms, $8. 
Hens, $5. All from first prize winning stock, 
and extra prize of $18 lamp. Oliver J. Con- 
rad, Winston-Salem, N. C., Route No. 2. 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 





























SHORTHORNS 


Rugby Grange | Shorthorn ~ Cattle—Carefully 
bred since 1867. Bull calves by Colonel Mar- 
shall, 370,452, a typical Scotch bull; also 
yearling and two-year-old heifers for sale. 
Apply to C. Harvey Lance, Manager, Fletch- 
et; N. €; 





HORSES AND JACKS 


Pure-bred Percheron mares, stallions, fil- 
lies, for sale at good grade horse prices. 
Write to C. A. Alexander & Co., Harristoa, 
Virginia, 


For Sale—2 registered Kentucky Jacks, 2 
and 3 years old; well broke to service. 
registered Jennet, 3 years old, bred. Prices 
reasonable. W. L. Davis, Blackstone, Va, 


Shetland Ponies—Shetland Mares, geld- 
ings, and small ones—that would assist 
your child to grow stronger, in mind and 
body. Cash or time payments, Pony Farm, 
Spruc e Pine, N. €. 


Major Dare ‘Chester, -, registered d Kentucky 
stallion, No. 3575, 16%4 hands, weight 1,150 
pounds, Chestnut aaurat sure foal getter. 
Extra good combination horse. Has all gaits, 
qualities perfect. Prices and full particulars 
on request. Adams Live Stock Co., Jasper, 
Fla, 




















DOGS 
Fine registered Collie pups for sale. H. 
R. Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 








Fancy Berkshires — Ridgecrest 
Troutman’s, N. C. 


ee Berkshire Pigs—Unrelated. A. aA. 
J. Merrell & Son, Leicester, N. 

“Re gistered Berkshire Gilts oy sale. Ani- 
mal Husbandry De partme! nt, Auburn, Ala. 


Farm, 








~ Pure-bred Berkshire pigs for sale. Can be 
registered, John D. Foard, Statesville, N. Cc. 


“Registered Berkshire Pigs—Short nose 
type. Meadow Brook Farm, Taylorsville, 
North Carolina. 


Berkshires Given Away—Read in this is- 
sue how we are giving Berkshire pigs to 
boys and girls. These we are buying from 
our own advertisers. Start some boy or girl 
that you want to he Ip. 


Two extra fine re gistered Berkshire boars, 
six months old. Ready for service, $20 each. 
First check gets hog. . 10 weeks old regis- 
tered Berkshire pigs for January delivery at 
$10. Satisfaction guaranteed. Lambeth 
Stock F Guilford College, N. 


-POLAND-CHINAS 


Poland- Chinas—Write me what you want. 
N 














Satisfaction guaranteed, G. Beavers, 
Apex, N. 
oO. E. C’e. 

Oo. I. C. Pigs—All well bred and only offer 
the be st for sale. H. A. Bolick, Hickory, N.C. 

oO. 3 .s “Given| Away—To any boy or girl 
who will send us 25 yearly subscriptions, we 
will give a pure-bred O. I. C. pig without 
cost. Tell some little friend and start him 


off with your own dollar for renewal. It is 
“in a great cause. 





Pure-bred Pigs Given Away!—Be sure to 
read in this issue how hundreds of boys and 
girls are working for and winning pure-bred 
pigs. To any boy or girl who sends us 25 
yearly subscriptions, we will give a pure- 
bred pig with pedigree and registration pa- 
pers. Some have already won three or four 
pigs and are after more. Start now by 
writing Mr. Mogford for particulars. What 
others can do, you can. 


For Sale—One Bull dog, 8 months old; 
nicely trimmed; $10. Richard Nisbet, Wax- 
haw, N. C. 


“For Sale—Bight Angora goats for forty 
dollars; first check gets goats. Mra. Cy 
Herndon, Chapel Hill,  & 


SHEEP AND GOATS 


12 Ewes and one Buck—Pure-bred Shrop- 
shire for sale. Oak Ridge Farm, Chapel 
mh, N, c. 

TWO 0 OR | MORE BREEDS 


~ One Reg Registered Devon Bull ‘and ‘pure re-bred 
Essex gilt we for sale. H. C. Hargrove, 
Cc Canton, N. 


Berkshire pigs, eight dollars; t pre a gi gilts, 
thirty dollars. Jersey mate, 6 months old, 
thirty dollars. All registered. Best breed- 
ing. Thos. J. Ramsaur & Sons, Lincolnton, 
North Carolina. 

















One Hereford bull 14 months old.. Regis- 
tered, “‘Donald Dale’’ first, No. 513989, Sired 
by Donald Lad 4th, No. 344664, Also 2 male 
colts 2 and 3 years old. W. B. Newell & 
Sons, Newell, N. C. 





“One seven-eighths, and four registered 
Jersey cows; all springing. The bunch $400, 
Minnehaha 182982, registered Poland-China 
brood sow, weight 300 pounds, Price, $40. 
M. J. Barrett, Thorsby; Ala. 


[ POULTRY AND EGGS | 











ROCKS 

Pure-bred Buff Plymouth Rocks for sale, 
prices on demand, D. Mood Welborn, Trin- 
ity, N. Cc. 

For Sale—Pure-bred Barred Rock cocker- 
els and pullets of heavy. laying strain. J. 
J. Gilliam, Fa armville, Va. 

MINORCAS 
Closing Out Sale—25 Single ‘Comb Black 


Minorca cockerels $1. Mrs. W. D. Wisdom, 








Chipley, Ga. 





Fresh Eggs Wanted—write, Egg Market, 
McIntosh, Fla., for cash proposition. 


White Plymouth Rocks and Wyandottes— 
Stock and eggs for sale. W. B. Coulter, 
Connelly Springs, N. C. 


Eight White Muscovy Ducks and four 
drakes, five months old. Lot for $17. W. 
Cc. Bryan, Oxford, N. C. 


Single Comb Buff Orpingtons—G iden 
buff, 8-pound cockerels, $1.25 each. Single 
Comb White Leghorns, extra ~ cockerels, 
$1.25 each. Also laying ars year old. 
Carl Gilliland, Siler rp City, N. 


~ Decembe r is the , month to select your 
breeding stock. Seventy-five Buff Orpington 
hens and pullets at $1 to $2 each. Cockerels 
$1.50 and $2. Bourbon Red Toms $5. Miss 
Julia , Jones, “Tobaccoville, MC. 


"Mr. | Banker—Isn’t there some boy you 
know who wants a good pig but who hasn’t 
the money to buy one? Read our offer to 
boys and girls and start your little friend 
off by handing him $1. It means as much 
to you as it does to us and—think how 
happy it will make him, 


SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


BEANS 


Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans—2-bushel 
bag, $3. J. B. Cahoon, Columbia, N Cc. 

Picked up bargain, best Early Running 
Velvet beans, $2.25 while they last. . Moul- 
trie Seed & Produce Co., Moultrie, Ga. 





























Mammoth — * Yellow Soy Beans—Buy your 
seed direct from raiser and save money. 
Price right. J. S. Respess, Pungo, NN Cc. 


Tf you need Boy bean seed for next year 
planting, buy now and save money. Extra 
close price on early sales. F. P., Latham, 
Belhaven, N. a 











Several hundred 71 bushels 90- day ‘Velvet 
Beans for sale. Strictly sound and hand- 
picked. Write us for prices before buying. 
Acree Brothers, Albany, Ga. 

CABBAGE 

= ‘abbage Plants—All \ varieties. Seventy- 

five cents per thousand, Acme lant Co., 


Yonges Island, S. C. 

Cabbage Plants—All leading varieties. 500 
70c; 1,000 $1; 5,000 $4.50 Oakdale Farm, 
Box P, College Park, Ga, 








Frost Proof C abbage Plants—$1 yp pe r r thou- 
sand. Parcel post. 25¢ per hundred, Ernest 
W. King, 41 Bee St., Charleston, S. ©. 


Frost 





Proof | Cabbage Plants—Lé -ading va- 
rieties; pi nl from best seed and well 
rooted, 70 cents per thousand, J. R. Davis, 
Barton, Fila. 


~ Frost. Proof Cabbage r Nants—From “best 





Long Island grown seed. 60 cents per 1,000; 
5,000 or more, 50 cents. Cc. F. Maynard, 
Morrisville, i. ¢. 

7,000, 000 Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage 


Plants—1,000, $1. Ready; April headers, 
lasting until August. Seed sown late which 
insures ne ening. Frazier Plant Co., Kates- 
ville, N. 


Frost Proof ¢ ‘abbage , Plants—$1 | per thou- 
and. Parcel Post, 25c per hundred. South- 
eastern Plant Co., Charle ston, s <, 


‘abbage Plants—Se lect, le ading varieties. 
$1.25 per 1,000, 4 Concord grape vines free 
for quick orders, 4,000 cabbage, $4, sixteen 
grapevines free. W. L. Stewart, Valdosta, 





Georgia. 





Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey Wakefield 
and Flat Dutch. Strong, healthy plants, 
$1.25 per 1,000; 100, 25c, postpaid. Selected 
Chufa seed, bushel, $4. Velvet bean, $3, 
Now booking orders for sweet potato plants, 
leading varieties; spring delivery, G D. 
Moore, Hawthorn, Fla. 

Frost Proof, Field Grown Cabbage Plants 
—Early Jersey and Charleston Wakefieid, 
Succession and Flat Dutch varieties, ready 
now, 500, postpaid, $1; by express, 1,000, 
$1.25; lots 5,000 and over, $1 per thousand, 
Now pooking orders for all varieties sweet 
potato plants; no deposit required. Postal 
Plant Company, Adel, Ga. 








Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey, Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession and Flat Dutch, ready 
now. Prices by express, $1.25 per thousand. 
Lots of 6,000 or over, $1 per thousand; 500 
postpaid, $1. Now booking orders for sweet 
potato plants. Write us for prices. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded 
Acree Brothers, Albany, Georgia. 





Frost Proof Charleston Wakefield, Jersey 
Wakefield and Early Flat Dutch Cabbage 
Plants @ $1 1,000; 75c in 5,000 lots or over. 
Also Klondike and Missionary strawberry 
plants @ $1.50 per 1,000. All of above 
shipped promptly in any quantity and sat- 
isfaction guaranteed, Special prices to Un- 
ion members or club orders. Slroy Bailey, 
Chadbourn, N. C. 


Cabbage Plants — Positively 
Our plants are well hardened, strong and 
healthy, and sure to please. Will guarantee 
prompt, quick and safe delivery. Cultural 
directions if desired. Give me a trial order; 
will guarantee entire satisfaction, Early 
Jersey, Charleston, Succession and Dutch. 
Price $1 per single 1,000; 3,000 to 5,000 at 
80c; 5,000 to 10,000 at 75c per 1,000. Prices 
on large quantities quoted on application. 
W. L. Kivett, High Point, N. C. 


" CORN 


White and Yellow Prolific Improved Seed 
Corn for Sale. T. A. Gillette, Franklin, Va. 


COTTON 
cotton seed, 





frostproof. 

















Toole’s Improved G tL. 


Toole, Aiken, S.C. 


“For Sale—A limited quantity of selected 
pure Cleveland big boll cotton seed, Latta 
Farm, Yorkville, S. C. 


While they last I will sell Cook’s Prolific 
Cotton Seed, $1.25 per bushel, f.0.b. shipping 
point. This cotton has a large seed and 
good lint. For further information, write, 
Jno. L. Ruffin, Scranton, N. C. 


Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed for Sale— 
Specially saved from 65 acres that produced 
not less than 3,000 pounds per acre. Free of 
Anthracnose. My original planting seed ob- 
tained from Col. R. J. Redding, Atlanta, Ga. 
Cary A. WiTliams, Sr., Ringwood, Halifax 
County, N. C. 














LESPEDEZA 


For Sale— New crop lespedeza’ seed. K. 
McKay, E thel, La. 














Choice Le sspedeza Seed—$2.50 per pushel. 
M. W. Brown, _ Zac hary, La. 


New, Recle aned, “Panne d Lespedeza Seed— 
$2.50 per bushel. W. W. Hawsley, Jackson, 
Louisiana. 








PECANS 


Pecan Trees—Do you want to combine 
beauty and utility in ornamenting your 
home? A postal card request will bring the 
information a@ to how to doit. J. B. Wight, 
Cc Cairo, Ga. 


Extra high-grade budded and grafted pa- 
pershell pecan trees. Famous, Stuart, Suc- 
cess and Van Deman varieties; 6 feet high 
$1.50 each; 10 or more $1.35 each. Set your 
pecan trees now. Immediate shipment; 
cheap express rates. Send check or money 
order at once. Absolute satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded. Bass Papershell 
Pecan,C ompany, Lumberton, Miss. 











“Mixed Peas—Clean and sound, $1. 50 pe r 
bushel. Geo. H. McKay, Maxton, N.- igi dhs Be 


Whippoorwill, Clay, Black and Mixed Peas 
—$1.50 bushel. Good bags. Cash, D. W. 
Alexander, Connelly Springs, N. ¢. eas AyD: 
“Peas for Sale — W 9 ae Clays, 
Blacks, Red Rippers and Mixed. .50 per 
bushel, f.o.b. our station, in_ good oa Also 
several hundred bushels pedth seed. Ca- 
tawba ‘Produce Co., Conover, | N 
PEANUTS 

Good Stock Seed Peanuts—95c bushel cash. 

Christian Dickson Co., McIntosh, Fla. 


Virginia Bunch Peanuts—Blue ribbon win- 
ner. Splendid seed. $1 bushel, f. a. b. Til- 
lery. M. Pope, Tillery, N. C. 
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Saturday, January 1, 1916] 


SUDAN. GRASS i 


Learn About Marvelous Sudan Grass—The 
most profitable forage crop ever grown in 
United States. Farmers make $20—$100 
an acre on hay, and $300—$700 an 
acre on seed, Biggest tonnage per acre of 
high-class hay known. Wonderful drouth- 
resister. You never have to buy feed for 
your stock. As catch-crop, it turns sure 
loss into sure profit. Get the only authori- 
tative book on Sudan-—how to plant, culti- 
vate and harvest. Packed fall of valuable 
information for every farmer, Price 25c 
stamps. David B. Clarkson, Robstown, Tex. 


“MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 
~ Cabbage, Lettuce, Onion and 
Plants—$1 per 1,000. Strawberry, 
Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. GC. 





Collard 
$2.50, 








“We sell cowpeas, Soja beans, seed peanuts, 
Chufas and Simpkins and Cooks cotton seed. 
Hall & Moore, Greenville, N. C. 

Velvet Beans—Speckle, $3; China or Yo- 
Buy now; prices advance Feb- 


kohama, $4, 
ruary. Board of Trade, Quincy, Florida. 





Write me before booking your order for 
potato plants. I have a special offer that 
will save you money. Write today. G. D. 
Moore, Hawthorn, Fla. ‘*The Plant Man.” 


Bermuda Grass Seed—Raised in Yuma 
Valley. Pure, new crops. Free samples. 
Prices: 87c in 100 pound; 40c pound smaller 
lots. Delivered your Station. R. G, Stitt & 
Son, Dept. 423, Yuma, Arizona. 

For Sale—Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Yam, 
Dooley Yam and Triumph Potato Plants— 
Shipment after March the first. $1.50 per 
1,000. Plants now $1.40 per 1,000 in 10,000 
lots or more, Write or wire. T. B. Haw- 
kins, Prop., Enterprise Plant Farm, Plant 
City, Fla. 

Earliest Strawberry Plant in Cultivation, 
postpaid anywhere, 1 dozen, 30c; 100, 60c; 
500, $2; 1,000, $3.50. Frost- proof Solid 
South and Early Jersey Wakefield Cabbage 
plants, postpaid anywhere, 100, 25c; 200, 40c 




















500, 90c; 1,000, $1.35. Express, 1,000, $1; 
5,000, $4.50; 10,000, $9. W. C. Asbury, Lin- 
colnton, N. C. Vi ee | eee 
“Sweet Potato Vines and Plants—Eight 


million sweet potato vines, green and grow- 
ing all winter, First vines on our record 
known to keep growing all winter. Order 
now, for the booking is heavy and the vines 


limited. Twenty million potato and cab- 
bage plants, best varieties. Largest plant 
farm in this part of the country. Best bank 


Use- 
and 


and commercial references furnished. 
ful information on growing, banking, 
selling potatoes, free. Order now. They are 
ready as early as you want them. Try our 
frost proof cabbage plants, ready for Christ- 
mas. No waiting until late to get them. J. 
T. and G. W. Clark, Plant Farm, Thomas- 
ville, Ga. Reliable growers of full blooded 
plants. You get what you order or money 
refunded. 


[MISCELLANEOUS | 


Wanted—100 Hives bees. 
ticulars. Southern 
North Carolina. 








State price, par- 
Vineyard Co., Trotville, 


~~ Men—Become chauffeurs. $18 week, Learn 
while earning, Sample lessons free. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dep't. F-806, Rochester, N. Y, 


Latest fiction loaned anywhere, Rental 5c 
per week. No deposit require@. Parcel Post 
Loan Library, 4020 Third Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 











Agents Wanted—$5 profit daily selling our 
new household articles; $2.50 premium with 
each $1.98 sale makes quick profit. Huse 
Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


Berkshires Given Away—Read in this is- 
sue how we are giving Berkshire pigs to 
boys and girls. These we are buying from 
our own advertisers. Start some boy or girl 
that you want to help. 


Pure-bred Percherons—At grade _ horse 
prices. Mares, stallions, fillies. Pure-bred 
Bronze turkeys from 50-pound tom, C. A. 
Alexander Co., Harriston, Va. 


Who Will We Credit? —Some one at- 
tached a dollar bill to subscription blank, 
giving us names of Thos. D. Huntley, George 
Bennett and J. B. Tomlinson to send sam- 
ple copies to, but failed to sign their own 
name or address. 











Oo. I. C.’s Given Away—To any boy or girl 
who will send us 25 yearly subscriptions, we 
will give a pure-bred O. I. C. pig without 
cost. Tell some little friend and start hi 
off with your own dollar for renewal. It is 
in a great cause. 

Cabbage Plants—Frost proof. Millions now 
ready for shipment. 500 postpaid, $1; 1,000 
to 5,000, $1.25; 5,000 to 10,000, $1 per thou- 
sand. We ship promptly. Mutual Plant 
Company, Albany, Ga. 


Help Boys and Girls—We want to give 
away hundreds of pure-bred pigs to boys 
and girls in the South. Read our pig club 
offer, and if you know of a good boy or girl 
—start them off with your own subscription. 

Mr. Banker—Isn’t there some boy you 
know who wants a good pig but who hasn’t 














the money to buy one? Read our offer to 
boys and girls and start your little friend 
off by handing him $1. It means as much 


to you as it does to us 
happy it will make him, 


Pure-bred Essex, Polands, Berkshires, 
Tamworths, Durocs—Pigs, sows in farrow, 
service boars, pork pigs; Angora goats; Jer- 
sey cattle. , Sound, unbroken recleaned peas 
one fifty a bushel. Satisfaction or money 
back. J. E. Coulter, Connelly’s Springs, N. C. 


Farmer Hamlett’s Syrup—New crop. Real 
old fashion open kettle sugar cane syrup. 
Pure. Contains all sugars, Sold on approval. 
Now’s the time to buy *your year’s supply. 
Information free. Sample 4c. Farmer Ham- 
lett’s Plantation, Oakwood Route, New 
Orleans. 


and—think how 








“The Prisoner of Zenda’’, thought by many 
to be the greatest story ever written, just 
beginning in The Progressive Farmer. Ev- 
ery man, woman and chiki should read this 
splendid, clean, thrilling story of adventure, 
intrigue and love. It’s a story that makes 
one’s heart leap, and inspires the best that 
is in us. Don’t miss an issue. . Look at the 
label on your paper and see if you are be- 
hind in your subscription. If you are—remit 
now for fear you miss an issue. 


PRINTED STATIONERY 


Illustrated Stationery—Write for our new 
Illustrated Catalogue of farm and business 
stationery. It is free and a beauty. Dept. 
P, Oxford Orphanage, Oxford, N. C. 








Beware of “Big Schemes” for 
Coéperation” 


E ARE too much inclined to make 

a great state plan, and often a 
national one, and advocate it before 
we are ready to do things on the 
smaller and local plan. No organiza- 
tions of this character have ever been 
developed to last and do efficient 
work except as they grew naturally. 
One of our weakest points is that we 
are not willing to make our local 
work strong and expand only as rap- 
idly as we can safely. We want to 
run a state movement just as soon as 
we have dealt in a few cars. 

A lot of men have been saying they 
can make plans to handle all our 
shipments of hay and other produce 
in the way of feeds direct to consum- 
ers in other states. One or two heavy 
shipments with which there is diffi- 
culty of collection, where the pro- 
ducer has to bear the loss, will kill off 
that sort of codperation for a decade. 
All men to whom these things are 
shipped have not a rating; and where 
they have, temporary failure has 
caused losses within the last year. 

There is an elevator, owned by co- 
Operators, which while doing a very 
good: business a short time ago, is 
closed to-day. A 





man could do no/'! 


good talking codperation in that 
community, and it is a live, wide- | 
awake locality. Three carloads of | 


| corn were shipped to north Texas. By 


a singular coincidence, coupled with a 
lack of experience in that class of 
business, the collection was never 
made. The company stood the loss. 
Sending a man down did not clear it 
up. Codperative elevator interest 


died. 


When there can be a right under- 


standing among the various state or- | 


ganizations of the national 
the marketing of our long-distance 
shipments can be facilitated with 
safety, and good profits will result. It 
is time that the codperative commit- 
tee chairmen and business agents 
over a wide area were able to meet 
and discuss ways and means to bring 
the producing and consuming agen- 
cies in touch. For instance, there are 
members of the Grange in Kansas 
who have alfalfa for sale, and there 
are other members of the same or- 
ganization in the Middle Eastern 
states who need large amounts of it. 
They do not know of each other’s ex- 
istence and readiness to get together. 
Direct business conferences will do 
vastly more in bringing these to- 
gether than congresses where long 
addresses are made.—Alfred Docking, 
Kansas State Grange. 





How to Avoid Limberneck 


A MISSISSIPPI reader says: “My 
chickens, old and young, are at- 
tacked by a disease that has almost 
exterminated them. They first appear 
sleepy, then get so they can’t see to 
eat, then their necks drop out as if 
broken, and they die at once.” 

I am sorry that I cannot offer a 
sure remedy. Your poultry evidently 
has “limberneck”, which is ptomaine 
poisoning. The important thing is to 
remove the cause, dead and decaying 
birds, putrid meat, something of that 
kind. Unthinking people often feed 
to poultry spoiled meat, not realizing 
it is a rank poison. 

Hunt up and burn, or bury deep, all 
decaying meat, dead chickens, rats or 
other such things, and lime thorough- 
ly all places where they have lain. 

For affected birds, if taken in time, 
give liberal doses of castor oil, con- 
taining a little spirits of turpentine, 
or lacking that, a little kerosene oil. 

I would for a few days give a mash 
with a little Epsom salts, and put 
enough of permanganate of potash in 
all their drinking water to give it a 
good wine color. ~~ 1 Bale 2 





Aunt Bee, unused to the 

in ‘de white folks’ kitchen,’’ was taking 

Aunt Anna’s place who was indisposed. 
Miss Bettie told her to cook some potatoes 


order of things 


with the jackets on. 
Whispering to Ada, the house-girl, Aunt 
Bee, exclaimed: ‘‘Ada, Miss Betsy tole me 


to cook some ‘taters in de jackets, 
whar you keeps de jackets at.’ 


Show me 


orders, | 
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states in 





vation — it works 
rains or not. Talk about prize acres! 
hoed it by hand an 









also cut your usual Ep 
labor cost in half. (> 

We guarantee that if the 
Fowler and the principle it teaches 
do not increase your crop yield your money 


wi}l be refunded. 
It tells the whole story. 


Get our book. 
It’s free. Send a postal today. 








s 
Spraying Pays 
i your crop from loss, helps tree and plant to produce better and 
larger crops, prevents spread of disease, insures a longer life for trees and 
a longer growing time for vines each year: Blight hit i 
15—many million bushels lost. Spraying wo 


IRON AGE Sprayers 


Include bucket, barrel, power and potato sprayers in many sizes and vari- . 
ety of equipment to suit each man’s needs. 
one is, how they are made and what they will do: 
show you these tools and write us for booklet describing all of them fully. 
We also have a spraying guide which we are glad to send. 


Bateman M’f’g Company,Box 894 Grenloch,N.J 


Also Potato Machinery, Garden Tools, Fertilizer Distributors, etc: 


The Fowler has no long teeth to destroy crop roots. 

the surface like a hoe, and makes a perfect dust mulch. 
one mule you can cover eight or more acres a day. 

The Fowler Pgs Sng establishes - pte geome: a of culti- 

above crop roots and makes such - 

fect mulch that those who use it don’t care whether ."¥ 


You can make ou 
every acre a prize — as good an acre as if you j 
i 7 


tatoes in many 
have saved them, 


e want to show you what each 
Ask your dealer to 








With 


Says: 
“If roots are bro- 
ken, the plant will 
produce other roots, 
but at the expense of 
the vitality and food 
supply. For retaining 
moisture a loose mulch 
or 3 inches thick 
* should be maintained.” 


















housekeeping. 
at so small a cost. 


course, cost, etc. We want to help you. 





Take a Winter Course in Home Canning and Domestic Science. 


ning, Preserving, 
Marketing, Rural Sanitation, etc,, etc. 


the services of experts on these ‘various ques- 
tions and well known teachers from all over the 


The tuition will be very low and nothing as compared to the knowledge gained. Knowing how and 
when to do things right may save you the loss of one whole season’s fruit crop, or help you save a year’s cost of 


No farm wife or girl can afford to miss this opportunity of becoming a better housekeeper 
it will also equip you to teach others. 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Because of the great success attending the 
Girls’ Ca:ining Club work during the past year 
or two, we have decided to hold a 

Winter Short Course Jan. 3rd to March 22nd, 

There will be practical demonstrations in Can- 

Cooking, S:wing, Gardening, 


We have spared no pains or expense to secure 


South will be in charge. 
Cost Compared to Knowledge 
Gained Wili be Very Small. 


Write for literature, giving programme of whole 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 

















Phosphorus at 4 the Cost 


in other formscan be had in 


Daybreak Finely Ground 
Rock Phosphate 


By using it at acost of $1.00 per acre 
per year you supply more Phosphorus 
than the crops use each ” read and per- 
manently enrich your soil. 


Rock Phosphate Pays 
Write us for the Book of Proof, prices 
and particulars. 
FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 
Ground Rock Department y 
Otey Building Columbia, Tenn. 
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RUBBER ROOFING 


C. RELIABLE FOX BRAND 
Toughest weather resister known. 
1 Anybody can lay it. 1-piece rolls of 108 
PIY gq. ft.—no 2ds. or short lengths. 1 ply 
PERROLL 78c, 2-ply, $1.08, 3-ply $1.34 per roll. Nails 
and cementinciuded. Guaranteed by old reliable house. 
Circular and samples free. 


“REX FLINTKOTE” BARGAIN 


Surplus stock of 479 squares of this world famous roof- 
ing 1-ply, regular $1.75, to be sold at $1.35 per roll in- 
cluding celebrated Flintkote eaps and cement. 

Heavier than ordinary 2-ply rubber roofing. Order at 
once from this advertisement. . 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO.,  fictivoNb: VA: 


MONEY IN PEANUTS 
Save labor and get better stands with Gravity Peanut 
Planter. Drops perfectly all kinds of Peanuts shelled 
and Spanish in the hull. 
Full information free. 


COLE PLANTER CO., Box 300, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Pure-bred Pigs Given Away!—Be sure to 
read in this issue how hundreds of boys and 
girls are working for and winning pure-bred 
pigs. To any boy or girl who sends us 25 
yearly subscriptions, we will give a pure- 
bred pig with pedigree and registration pa- 
pers. Some have already won three or four 
pigs and are after more. Start now by 
writing Mr. Mogford for particulars. What 
others can do, you can. 


RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
THROUGH US 























Our clubs save you money. We will gladly 
make a special club on any papers you may 
wish. 

One letter, one money order—and it’s all 
attended to. 

May we serve you? 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


[OUR LAND EXCHANGE | 


Wanted to Rent or Lease—Small 
with an established milk route, 
Dairy, Belhaven, N. C. 





dairy, 
Answer, 








Wanted—Good Farm or Plantation. Well 
located. Will deal with owner only. Dr. 
Lindley, Webster Bldg., Chicago. 
Special Bargain—Quick Sale—35 Acres, 
citrus fruit, truck, general farming land, 
H. D. Cameron, Bowling Green, Fla. 

If you have town property or farms to sell 
let us sell it at auction. We get results. 

















| Wire or write Allen-Newsome Realty Co., 
Raleigh, N. C. 

| Excellent Farm and Orchard Lands— 
Healthful and pleasant climate. Steadily 


growing section, 
North Carolina. 

Prettiest farm bargain to be found in 
southern’ Virginia. High state of cultiva- 
tion. Splendid team, completely equipped 
pn = machinery. W. H. Russell, Clarks- 
ville, Va. 


B. W. Rogers, Mount Airy, 











Blackstone, on National Highway from New 
York to Florida. , Price $12,500. Good terms; 
possession at once. For full description, 
write, W. L.« Davis (owner), Blackstone, Va. 


80 Acres— Edge of town, convenient 
schools, churches; improved, fenced; soil 
first-class; adapted truck and general farm- 
ing. Also 234-acre farm, 2 miles from town; 
improved, fenced. Full description on re- 
quest. F. L. Riley, Evergreen, Ala. 


For Sale—Fine river farm of 1,100 acres, 
two good dwellings and other buildings, that 
we can sell to quick buyer for $8,500. Would 
make good stock farm. Write today for full 
particulars and catalogue of other farms. 
Jeffreys, Hester & Company, Chase City, Va. 














Merchants, Notice — Wouldn’t your busi- 
ness be better if everyone in your neighbor- 
hood had fat hogs and livestock? Sure and 
you can do your part by helping our boys 





Fine for seeds of ail kinds. | 


ee 


and girls win a pure-bred pig. Read our 
offer to pig club members and when they 
come around, subscribe from them, It’s all 
for Dixie! 


Wanted—North Carolina Farms—We can 


send buyers to owners of North Carolina 
farms who will sell cheaply. No charge to 
owners for our services. Send full descrip- 


tion of farm, state very lowest price you 
will take net to you, very smallest cash pay- 
ment you will accept, and longest time on 
balance. Only owners need answer, Ad- 
dress Southern Homeseekers’ Bureau, Wilk- 
esboro, N. C. 





Bogalusa—Home of the largest saw mill 
in the world. Cut over pine lands are for 
sale close to this town. Can be bought for 
$10 an acre, easy terms, 4 per cent interest. 
You can raise stock and engage in general 
farming—your boys can work in the town. 
Located in Ozone Belt. Building materials 
advanced to assist in improving your farm 
to extent of four times cash payments. 
Write Great Southern Lumber Co., Dept. C. 
L., P. O. Box 128, Bogalusa, La. 











BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 


OFFICES: 
RALEIGH, N. C. 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 





COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBsCaiPTIONS MAY Be ADDRESS 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 8, 1879. 


ED 
AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; three 
years, $2; five years, $3; special rates on clubs of 25 or more. Foreign 
subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


Long- 





yearly subscriptions, 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 

One old subscriber and one new subscriber, 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for 
if sent together, all for $2. 


if sent together, 


can 
A club of three 


$1.50. 





ADVERTISING GUARANTEE 


We guarantee the reliability of ovr advertising. 
antee in second issue of each month, 


See terms of guar- 








Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 











Send Us Your Experience Letters for These 
Special Issue~ 


January 22 we issue our annual Garden and Truck Crops Special—an 
issue that we expect to fill full of good things that will be of interest 
and help to every single Southern famer who is making diversification and 
living at home his slogans for 1916. Let us have your garden and trucking 


experiences, in order that we may pass them on to our readers. 


Experi- 


ence letters for this Special should reach us by January 1 if possible, and 


certainly not later than January 8. 


The second Special we wish to announce at this time is oar Poultry 


Special, which is scheduled for January 29. 


In accordance with our plan to 


give the subject of poultry its full share of attention in 1916, it is our wish 


to make our Poultry Special bigger and better than ever before. 


To do 


this we are going to need your help, and hope you will send us your ex- 
periences—the sooner the better, and by all means before January 15. 
Then on February 5 comes our Farm Implements and Machinery Spe- 


cial. 


This has always proved the biggest of all our Specials, and this year 


we are determined to make it not only bigger, but better, than it has ever 
been before. To do this we must have the codperation of our readers, and 
we hope you will give us, right away, any farm machinery experiences that 


you believe will be worth passing on to our readers. 


Please get letters 


to us for this Special as soon as possible, and not later than January 22. 

And remember: We offer cash prizes of $7.50, $5 and $3, respectively, 
for the first, second and third best letters, with payment at our regular 
space rates for all others used; that pictures and drawings help; and that 
the neater, the more to the point, and the better expressed your contribu- 
tion is the better are its chances for winning a prize. 





Prizes for Letters from Boys and Girls 


of articles for farm 
will be a regular weekly 
feature hereafter, and we hope every 
Progressive Farmer boy is preparing 
to take advantage of them. We want 
your help, too, boys, and will give 
prizes for the best letters submitted. 

Mail us by January 8 letters on the 
following subject announced for pub- 
lication January 22: “What Makes 
the Difference Between Rich and 
Poor Land?” And Mail us by Janu- 
ary 15 letters on “Humus or Vegeta- 
ble Matter.” 

For the best letter on each subject 
received from a boy 14 or over and 
not yet 19 we will give a prize of 
$1.50, the letter not to exceed 400 
words; and for the letter from a boy 


UR series 
boys 


under 14 a prize of $1, the letter not 
to exceed 200 words. 

Then in our “Wide-awake Girls 
Learn Good Housekeeping” series, we 
offer our Progressive Farmer girls 
prizes as follows: Mail us by Janu- 
ary 8 letters on “We Learn How to 
Balance Meals, and Why,” and mail 
us by January 15 letters on “We Learn 
Why Young and Old and Outdoor 
Workers, etc. Require Special Foods,” 

For the best letters on each sub- 
ject received from a girl 14 or over 
and not yet 19 we will give a prize of 
of $1.50, the letter not to exceed 400 
words; and for the best letter from a 
girl under 14 a prize of $1, the letter 
not to exceed 200 words. 








Anniversary of the “‘ALL IN ONE’’ plow 


breakers, scooters, scrapes, harrows, etc. 


do it cheaper? 


I have this day. 191 


TO OUR FARMER FRIENDS 
Help celebrate *‘ALL IN ONE” Anniversary, the event of the season, Dec. 20th to Jany. 3ist. 
The success with which the Gantt “ALL IN ONE” plows have met warrants us in celebrating the sixth 


To every farmer who buys two of Gantt’s *‘ALL IN ONE”’ 1-horse turn plows between Dec 20th and Jan. 
Zist, will be presented free of charge by Gantt Mfg. Co., one of Gantt’s ‘‘ALL IN ONE”’ 1-horse middélebreaker 
attachments, worth $2.50. The “‘ALL IN ONE’’ turner is inferior to none and on which can be used middle- 


Why buy three to five plows to make your crop when the ‘ALL IN ONE”’ will do it all, do it better and 


Cafi on the merchant in your vicinity who handles the Gantt ‘**ALL IN ONE;”’ buy the plows; get him to 
certify to it, and we will forward the middiebreaker attachment to you absolutely free. 


GANTT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, MACON, GA. 
Certificate 





Name 


plows and you will please forward the middlebreaker attachment free of charge as per your offer. 








l certify that the above is correct: 


Post Office. 


bought two of Gantt’s ‘ALL IN ONE’’ 1-horse turn 








| ed to fail. 





Merchant's Signature. 











The Prisoner of Zenda 


(Continued from page 20, this issue) 


Sapt liked to be consulted before- 
hand, not informed afterward; on 
the whole, he approved of my plans, 
and his spirits rose high as the hour 
of action drew nearer and nearer. 
Fritz, too, was ready; though he, 
poor fellow, risked more than Sapt 
did, for he was a lover, and his hap- 
piness hung in the scale. Yet how I 
envied him! For the triumphant is- 
sue which would crown him with 
happiness and unite him to his mis- 
tress, the success for which we were 
bound to hope and strive and strug- 
gle, meant to me sorrow more cer- 
tain and greater than if I were doom- 
He understood something 
of this, for, when we were alone 
(save for old Sapt, who was smok- 


| ing at the other end of the room), he 


passed his arm through mine, say- 


| ing: 


“Tt’s hard for you. Don’t think I 
don’t trust you; I know you have 
nothing but true thoughts in your 
heart.” 

But I turned away from him, thank- 
ful that he could not see what my 
heart held, but only be witness to the 
deeds that my hands were to do. 

Yet even he did not understand 
for he had not dared to lift his eyes 
to the Princess Flavia, as I had lifted 
mine, 

Our plans were now all made, even 
as we proceeded to carry them out, 
and as they will hereafter appear. 
The next morning we were to start 
on the hunting excursion. I had 
made all arrangements for being ab- 
sent, and now there was only one 
thing left to do—the hardest, the 
most heart-breaking. As evening fell 
I drove through the busy streets to 
Flavia’s residence. I was recognized 
as I went, and heartily cheered. I 
played my part, and made shift to 
look the happy lover. In spite of my 
depression 1 was almost amused at 
the coolness and delicate hauteur 
with which my sweet love received 
me. She had heard that the king 
was leaving Strelsau on a hunting 
expedition. 

“T regret that we cannot amuse 
your Majesty here in Strelsau,” she 
said, tapping her foot lightly on the 
floor. “I would have offered you 
more entertainment, but I was fool- 
ish enough to think = 

“Well, what?” I asked, leaning over 
her. 

“That for just a day or two, after 
—after last night—you might be hap- 
py without much gaiety;” and she 
turned pettishly from me, as she add- 
ed, “I hope the boars will be more 
engrossing.” 

“I’m going after a very big boar,” 
said I; and, because I could not help 
it, I began to play with her hair, but 
she moved her head away. 

“Are you offended with me?” I 
asked in feigned surprise, for I could 
not resist tormenting her a little. I 
had never seen her angry, and every 
fresh aspect of her was a delight to 
me. 

“What right have I to be offended? 
True, you said last night that every 
hour away from me was wasted. But 
a very big boar! that’s a different 
thing.” 

“Perhaps the boar will hunt me,” I 
suggested. “Perhaps, Flavia, he'll 
catch me.” 

She made no answer. 

“You are not touched even by that 
danger?” 

Still she said nothing; and I, steal- 
ing round, found her eyes full of 
tears. 

“You weep for my danger?” 

Then she spoke, very low: 

“This is like what you used to be; 
but not like the king—the king I—I 
have come to love]” 

With a sudden great 
caught her to my heart. 

“My darling!” I cried, forgetting 
everything but her, “did you dream 
that I left you to go hunting?” 

“What then, Rudolf? Ah! you're 
not going i 

“Well, it is hunting. 


groan I 


I go to seek 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Michael in his lair.” 

She had turned very pale. 

“So you see, sweet, | was not so 
poor a lover as you thought me. I 
shall not be long gone.” 

“You will write to me, Rudolf?” 

I was weak, but I could not say a 
word to stir suspicion in her. 

“Tll send you all my heart every 
day,” said I. 

“And you'll run no danger?” 

“None that I need not.” 

“And when will you be back? 
how long it will be!” 

“When shali I be 
peated. 

“Yes, yes! Don’t be 
don’t be long. I shan’t 
you're away.” 

“T don’t know 
back,” said I. 

“Soon, Rudolf, soon?” 

“God knows, my darling. 
never 7 

“Hush, hush!” and she pressed her 
lips to mine. 

“If never,” I whispered, “you must 
take my place; you'll be the only one 
of the House’then. You must reign, 
and not weep for me.” 

For a moment she drew herself up 
like a very queen. 

“Yes, I will!” she .said. “I will 
reign. J will do my part. Though all 
my life will be empty and my heart 
dead, yet I'll do it!” 

She paused, and sinking against me 
again, wailed softly: 

“Come soon! come soon!” 

Carried away, I cried loudly: 

“As God lives, I—yes, I myself—will 
see you once more before I die!” 

“What do you mean?” she exclaim- 
ed with wondering eyes; but I had no 
answer for her, and she gazed at me 
with her wondering eyes. 

I dared not ask her to forget; she 
would have found it an insult. I could 
not tell her then who and what I 
was. She was weeping, and I had but 
to dry her tears. 

“Shall a man not come back to the 
loveliest lady in all the wide world?” 
said I. “A thousand Michaels should 
not keep me from you!” 

She clung to me a little comforted. 

“You won’t let Michael hurt you?” 

“No, sweetheart.” 

“Or keep you from me?” 

“No, sweetheart.” 

“Nor anyone else?” 

And again I answered: 

“No, sweetheart.” 

Yet there was one—not Michael 
who, if he lived, must keep me from 
her; and for whose life I was going 
forth to stake my own. And his fig- 
ure—the lithe, buoyant figure I had 
met in the woods of Zenda—the dull, 
inert mass I had left in the cellar of 
the shooting lodge—seemed to rise, 
double-shaped, before me, and to 
come between us, thrusting itself in 
even where she lay, pale, exhausted, 
fainting, in my arms, and yet looking 
up at me with those eyes that bore 
such love as I have never seen, and 
haunt me now, and will till the 
ground closes over me—and (who 
knows?) perhaps beyond. 


Ah, 
back?” I re- 


long, dear, 
sleep while 


when I shall be 


But if 


(Continued next week) 





Protect Your Cotton 


ARMERS who are holding cotton 

at home are reminded of the great 
loss caused by bad weather. The fall 
has been so free from wet weather 
that cotton lying out so far has not 
been damaged very much, but this 
ideal weather cannot be expected to 
continue indefinitely. 

An insurance agent suggested 
the other day that where a cotton 
owner will not take out insurance he 
ought at least, in justice to himself, 
to place his cotton so that it will be 
least exposed to sparks and other 
agencies that start blazes. He sug- 
gested that if cotton bales are to be 
left out of storage that they be plac- 
ed on timber of some kind for pro- 
tection from the wet ground and far 
apart so that, if one bale catches 
afire, the blaze will not spread to the 
others. This sounds like pretty good 
advice to us—Laurens (S. C.) Adver- 
tiser. 
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MAKES MONEY SELLING PEANUT 
BUTTER 


(This Week’s Prize Letter) 


WANTED to join the tomato club 

this spring, but the only spot of 
ground it was practical for me to have 
was thin yellow sand; too poor, Papa 
said, to raise anything but cowpeas 
or peanuts. So I decided to raise 
peanuts and not belong to a club. 

Papa helped me prepare and fertil- 
ize my one-tenth acre, and | marked 
off the rows, with the garden cultiva- 
tor, two feet apart and dropped the 
nuts (Spanish variety) in hills ten 
inches apart. I kept the soil mellow 
with the cultivator all summer. 

Just before frost I pulled the vines 
and spread them, nuts upward, in the 
sun to cure, 

In three days 1 picked off eight 
bushels of nice nuts, and had enough 
rich hay to pay Papa for his help. 

Peanuts were only fifty cents a 
bushel and a very slow sale. I tried 
making some into candy and selling 
the candy, but it was a failure. Then 
I tried a plan which is proving suc- 
cessful. I shelled, parched and rub- 
bed the husks off of six pounds of 
nuts, ground them to a paste in the 
food chopper, using the nut butter 
attachment; worked in one teaspoon- 
ful of salt to each pound of butter, 
patted it into cakes of one pound 
each, and wrapped each cake in wax- 
ed paper. The next morning I carried 
it around to the hotels and boarding 
houses. In about one hour I had sold 
the five pounds at 25 cents each and 
engaged six more for the next week. 





THE LAW OF SUCCESS 


THE boy should be taught that the 
fundamental law of all success, ab- 
solutely the first and foremost prin- 
ciple of life for millionaire and me- 
chanic, idealist and materialist, is: 
Live within your means. And the 
second is like unto the first: Invest 
the surplus. Those two rules are 
basic for character, happiness and 
success in this life where bodies have 
to be fed, clothed, roofed and finally 
buried.—A. Holmes, Dean Pennsylva- 
nia State College, in Banker-Farmer, 











I am selling five to seven pounds 
each week and my customers seem 
well pleased. I am particular to give 
good weight, to keep it clean and nice. 
I find some like more salt than others 
so 1 carry a few cakes with an extra 
quantity of salt, and some unsalted 
for cakemaking. 

One bushel of nuts makes about 
twenty pounds of butter. I have made 
and sold $13.75 worth, and have half 


of my nuts left. 
DORIE JACKSON. 
Kentwood, La. 





Three Years in Tomato Club 


> pean years ago I joined the girls’ 
canning club. The first year I can- 
ned about 200 jars of products. At our 
county fair held at Vicksburg I re- 
ceived, as premiums, a gold club pin 
and a pair of shoes. 

The second year, Papa bought a 
canner and 300 cans, which we filled 
with snap beans, okra, tomatoes, 
squash and butter beans. I canned 
150 jars of preserves, jellies, pickles, 
etc. 

We did not have a county fair, but 
my exhibit at Jackson was given a 
prize of $5. I sold about $5 worth of 
my products and kept the rest for 
home use. I made a profit of $30 af- 
ter counting all costs. 

The third year I had about one-fif- 
teenth of an acre of tomatoes, as I 
could not get enough plants to set 
out any more. I canned about 200 
cans of soup stock, tomatoes, beans, 
etc., also 250 jars of preserves, jellies 
and pickles. I sold jelly and pre- 
serves and paid for 400 pounds of su- 
gar. I made a profit of $25 and still 
have plenty for home use. 

At the county fair I received: Sec- 
ond prize general exhibit which was a 
beautiful oak dressing table. First 


prize which was a Waterman’s foun- 
tain pen, also free entrance to the 
state fair. 
I shall belong to the canning club as 
long as I am permitted. 
VIRGINIA McKAY. 
Vicksburg, Miss. 





Twelve Health Rules for Our Boys 
and Girls 


F COURSE all our Progressive 

Farmer boys an girls are anx- 
ious to learn how to keep well. Here 
are 12 simple rules which the Louis- 
iana State Board of Health reprints, 
with the suggestion that you not 
only read them carefully but fasten 
them on the inside cover of one of 
your schoolbooks so you can read 
the rules often and ask yourself how 
many you are keeping and how many 
you are breaking: 

1, Sunshine—Sun yourselves, your 
clothes and your rooms; it will stop 
the growth of the germs of sickness. 

2. Milk—This is the best food for 
growin: children. Drink at least 
three cups a day. 

3. Clothing—Dress lightly; keep 
warm by exercise, play, and deep 
breathing and not so many clothes. 

4. Dirt and Dust—These are the 
cars and rails that carry disease. 
Avoid them if you would keep well. 

5. Sleep—Sleep with all windows 
open, top and bottom. Go to bed 
early. Get at least nine hours’ sleep. 

6. Bathing—Bathe all over at least 
twice a week, better once a day. 

7. Air—Be in the open air every 
minute that you can. No inside air 
is ever as healthful as that of the out- 
doors. 

8 Play—Play every day, winter as 
well as summer, and always out-doors 
if you can. 

9. Food—Wash your hands always 
before eating. Eat slowly and chew 
your food thoroughly. 

10. Alcohol and Tobacco—These 
cause lack of sureness and swiftness 
of nerves and s_ p your growth. 

11. Water—Drink at least 
cups full every day. 

12. Mouth, Nose and Teeth—Keep 
these parts clean, as they are door- 
ways for disease germs. Brush teeth 
night and morning. 


four 





What Is Success? 


(Concluded from page 17, this issue) 


wishes success to come to him with- 
out work—the boy who thinks so 
little of his manhood that he would 
be willing to be fed by fortune like a 
canary bird or a poodle dog or a pet- 
ted calf instead of going in the 
strength of his manhood and con- 
quering fortune for himself. For this 
reason it is nearly always a misfor- 
tune for a boy to inherit money. As 
President Wilson told a school of 
rich boys sometime ago. “Most of 
you fellows are doomed to obscurity. 
You will not do anything. You will 
never try to do anything.” The boy 
who will do something he told them, 
is “the boy who has been up against 
it, and has had the whip of necessity 
laid on his bare back!” President 
Wilson was right; just as Charles 
Kingsley was right when he said: 
“Thank God every morning when you 
get up that you have something that 
must be done that day whether you 
like it or not”—because that is what 
makes manhood and force and power. 

Let us agree then that the first es- 
sential for success is energy—willing- 
ness to work and work unceasingly. 
The other qualities needed we shall 
discuss in later issues of The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 


Sincerely your friend, 
CLARENCE POE. 


With a view of using your valuable paper 
as a text once a week in some of my classes 
in agriculture, I would like to know what 
you would charge us per month for 25 or 
more copies each week sent to one address 
or sent separately.-—B. K. Watson, Agrivul- 
tural High School, Manassas, Va. 
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I SHIPPED THAT BOY A NICE 
DUROC PIG 
ME: Mogford now has a young army of 
boys working to get a pure-bred pig. 

The other day I was going to a cattle and 
hog sale and he saying, ‘“‘while 
you are there, Martin, buy me a good male 
pig and ship it to James White at Belen, 
Miss. He has already sent in 25 subscrip- 
tions at $1 each and wartts a Duroc-Jersey.” 

Glad to be thus commissioned I bought 
that boy a dandy young male—a pure-bred, 
pedigreed Duroc of splendid type. The man 
from whom I bought him told me he hadn’t 
been registered so I named him ‘Progress- 
ive Farmer's Defender’’—the pig being sired 
by the great Duroc boar ‘“‘Defender.”’ 

By this time James White has his pig, 
pedigree and registration papers and is 
thinking about getting another 25 subscrip- 
tions so he can get a mate. 

While at this sale a banker-farmer came 
up to me and said ‘‘That’s great work you 
folks are doing for the boys. Down in my 
town there’s a little fellow who is hustling 
to get four pigs—three gilts and a boar. He 
came to me and seemed so interested and 
earnest and enthusiastic that I not only sub- 
scribed for myself, but gave him two sub- 
scriptions for my friends. This gave the lit- 
tle scamp a new idea and when I saw him 
last he was after everybody in town—the 
other bankers, doctors, lawyers, merchants 
and the preacher. And each one dug 
down in his pocket and subscribed for The 
Progressive Farmer. If that boy keeps on 
that way, Martin, you folks will have to 
give him a herd of hogs.” 

Well—why not a herd? There's no 
strings to the offer. It’s stated plainly 
enough :—’” ‘ ; 

“To any one who works up a club of 26 
yearly subscribers (new or renewal) for The 
Progressive Farmer, we will ship a three 
months old Berkshire, Duroc, Tamworth, 
Poland-China, or O. I. C. pig.” 

That means if you get 25 people to pay 
you $1 a year for our paper you get one 
pig; if you get 75 subscribers you get three 
pigs; if you get 250 subscribers you get ten 
pigs. In other words, “the sky’s the limit,” 

And we will ship you good pigs, pigs that 
will be @ credit to you, to us and to the 
breed. ‘ 

If you, good reader, know of some little 
boy who would like to have some good pigs 
—call him up, give him your renewal and 
start him off to work. There are lots of lit- 
tle fellows who could win a pig on a single 
Saturday. 

Mr. D. C. Webb of Forrest City, Ark., 
says his boy, William, got 18 subscribers in 
three afternoons—even when it was raining. 

And I guess William Webb called on big 
men like Capt. James Fussell—banker, mer- 
chant, farmer and fine citizen that he is. 
And I bet Capt. Fussell helped him. Didn’t 
you Captain? ; 

What William Webb did in the rain, you 
can do in the sunshine. 

Now—get busy boys and we will help you. 


stopped me 


even 





QUALITY VERSUS QUANTITY 


ITH a nickle in one hand and a dime in 
another, I used to say to my sister's 
little girl, ““Here, Babe, take your 
and invariably she would take the nickle be- 
cause it looked biggest. 
That's the with 
There are lots of farm papers thut 
“having more circulation” than some 
but it’s a case of the nickle and dime again 
or quality circulation against quantity. 
For instance, here’s a letter just received 
from Mr. A. B. Kirby, of Gaffney, N. C.: 
“We have tried many agricultural pa- 
pers, one with a larger circulation, but 
we have never yet found one that pays 
like yours. You have been a great help 
to us in our seed business, information 
and otherwise, and we appreciate this.” 
There’s one of these ‘big’? (?) farm pa- 
pers that seems to spend half its time clip- 
ping advertisements out of The Progressive 
Farmer and begging for permission to run in 
theirs. Lots of our advertisers have sent 
this paper's letters to me and I have had to 


choice,”’ 


advertisers, 
brag of 
others 


way some 


laugh at the claims they make. 

As a rule, The Progressive Farmer will 
sell all the surplus seed, stock and poultry 
one man has and if it don’t—a “‘cheap” pa- 


per won't. 


WHITE SPANISH PEANUTS 
ME: F. H. Elmore, Jr., of Montgomery, 
Ala., wants White Spanish peanuts. 
Doubtless if he had put a little “want’’ ad- 
vertisement in our paper he would have had 
lots of quotations from people who have a 
surplus to sell 
Other people want Spanish peanuts as 
there will be a big increase in acreage. 
Try a little classified ad. in our Farmers’ 
Exchange. Folks will be sure to see it and 
buy all you can spare. 





NOTHI!.G DOING, MR. KENNER 
R. H. J. Kenner, Secretary of the National, 
Vigilance Committee of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs has sent me the following 
letter: 

: “We are informed that a form letter 
is being sent out by C. F. Smith, man- 
ager of ‘te Merchants Marine, Ine., 
Wilmington, Del., offering an advertis- 
ing contract conditional upon payment 
of money received for bonds. sold 
through the advertising. Agricultural 
publications have been approached on 
this proposition, and if you have any 
correspondence regarding it, will you 
kindly give us any facts which you 
think will be of interest.” 

This means that there is some question as 
to whether this advertising is entirely 
liable. It has not been offered 
any of you folks see it—notify M 
at Indianapolis, Ind. 
with such things. 

It wont be in our paper till we know all 
about it and who is back of the concern. 


re- 
us. If 
Kenner 
He is in close touch 





“HE’S GOT MONEY IN THE BANK” 
VERY time somebody tells me our rates 
for advertising are “too high,” it tickles 

me stiff to be able to send for their perusal 

a letter like this from Mr, T. B. Lindsay, 

Stoneville, N. C.: 

“From our advertisement, I have sold 
all my_ full-blooded Tamworth female 
pigs. Got an order from Dallas, Tex., 
for five white Emden gees«.”’ 
On looking up the record: 

Lindsay spent the -enormous 

$2.72. Was that “too high’? 
Not on your life and now “He's Got Mon- 

ey in the Bank” instead of hungry pigs and 
geese to feed. 


I find Mr. 
(?) sum of 





SAVING (?) FIFTY CENTS 
JHE other day at a cattle sale a certain 

farmer told me he had had a@ big loss 
from hog cholera, saying “I tried my best 
to locate the serum advertisements in your 
paper but all the old issues had been thrown 
away.” 

Right then and there I told him of the 
value of a binder so he could save all his 
papers and he paid me for one. A sickly 
grin came over his face and he said “I read 
‘Save your papers and get a binder’ lots 
of times but I just kept putting it off be- 
cause money was scarce.” 

I believe it one of the 
a farmer can make, When trouble comes 
or emergencies arise, the bound volumes are 
there at @ moment's notice. 

“Are you “Saving 50c” too? 


best investments 





EVEN THE GIRLS ARE WORKING 
LETTER come to my desk by mistake 
the other day and upon opening it I read 

the following: 


“TI am glad to write and advise you 
that I have secured the names of 25 
subscribers to your good farm paper. 
I had very little trouble in securing the 
number, as a great many on my list are 
renewals and like The Progressive Far- 
mer fine. 

“T enclose you herewith my check for 
$25.00 to cover twenty-five subscriptions 
for one year, also list of subscribers and 
their addresses. I would like to have 
an O. I? C. sow pig and you may ship 
same to me at Daniels’ Landing, Tenn., 
via Perryville, Tennessee, and notify me 
at Lobelville, Tenn., the day before 
shipment. 

“Thanking you most kindly tn ad- 
vance, and with very best wishes, I am, 

° “Yours very truly, 
“NANCY LEE BUTLER, 
‘Lobelville, Tenn.’’ 

Isn't it great for a little girl to do a thing 
like that? 

She shall have her O. I, C., and as many 
more as she earns. Don’t stop at farmers, 
Nancy! Get after everybody in your town 
for Mrs. Hutt’s page and our editorial pages 
will be worth a dollar to any family who 
will read them each week. 





GET YOUR COPY 

HE Enterprise Manufacturing Co., Phila- 

delphia, Pa., has favored me with a 
splendid little booklet—‘“How to Make Mon- 
ey With Hogs.” 

If you are curing your own meat, this 
book will be a big help to you and my ad- 
vice is to ask them for a copy. 

My copy will go to Mr. Sullivan who has 
taken charge of my little farm, ‘Martin- 
dale” at Olive Branch, Miss. 

We are going to de things on Martindale 
Farm when we get started good and hope to 
nothing save clothes, sugar, salt and 
coffee. Our motto will be “provide for man 
and beast first’’ and sell only the surplus. 

Sure, we are going to raise cotton, but not 
till enough of everything else is raised. 


buy 





Save your papers and get a binder. 
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DEPENDABLE FOUR-WHEEL TRACTOR that is proving its adaptability to the re- 
quirements on the average Southern Plantation. A great aid in changing over to di- 


versification. One competent operator will displace as many single plow outfits as you now 
require to plow ten acres a day and do much better work. 


Rs z uk we é 


15 DRAW BAR H. P.—35 BELT H. P. 


| ideally adapted to clearing raw lands, either timber, shrub or palmetto root; breaking, 

plowing, discing and harrowing, harvesting, threshing, filling silo, running cotton gin, 
pumping water, operating saw mill, hauling, and in fact any work which can be handled by 
fifteen big mules or a good thirty-five horsepower gas engine. 


HE Sandusky Tractor, its motor, and transmission were each awarded the Gold Medal at 
the Panama-California Exposition. Also highest award Silver Medal at Society for Im- 
provement of Agriculture Exposition, Lancashire, England. 


ji Equipped with our own four cylinder, four cycle, 5x6}¢ heavy We guarantee The Sandusky Tractor to handle four 
duty, slow speed, vertical motor; 234 inch crankshaft; 31 inches of 14-inch mold board plows 8 inches deep where a big 


motor bearing surface; all four bolt bearings; positive self-contained team can pull a 12-inch plow 6 inches deep; to run belt 
combination force feed and splash oiling systems. Motor set cross- 


wise to frame eliminating objectionable bevel gear drive; removable machinery up te Sa-tnen separator; to have one-third re- 
ise to frame ve; . a 
underpan permitting taking up or replacing bearings, connecting rod, pee — 5 ate bar rating, and for one year against de- 
rings or entire piston without disturbing any other part of tractor. ective workmanship and material. 

Three speed selective transmission, 2 to 544 miles per hour with di- 
rect drive on low; three point spring suspension: all steel construc- Write for a copy of the new 40-page edition covering the latest 
tion; light weight small over-all dimensions and short turning brakes; refined 1916 Model k, its uses, and containing other valuable informa- 
easily handled; surplus cooling capacity. tion. Tell us fully about your power problems and we’ll gladly help 

you solve them without obligating you in any way. 















































